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TENNYSON AND PERSIAN POETRY 


Of the major English poets of the nineteenth century who had an 
acquaintance with Persian poetry, only Tennyson knew how to 
read Persian. This was one of the fruits of his friendship with the 
only man who has been able to bring the poetry of Persia into the 
main stream of English literature, Edward Fitzgerald. Tennyson’s 
readings in Persian had an influence upon his poetic production 
which, though small, is deserving of notice. 

Yet even before he came into first-hand contact with the poets of 
Persia, he gave evidence of having acquired some knowledge of them 
in the translations of Sir William Jones and his fellow Orientalists. 
A glance at some of the titles of the Poems by Two Brothers, and 
particularly at some of the footnotes to Alfred’s contributions, will 
reveal his debt to these sources. His early acquaintance with Persia 
is manifest in the poem of that name, in which Xenophon and Sir 
William are equally laid under contribution for epithets. From the 
former Tennyson gets the fauna and flora of the country ; from the 
latter, such a phrase as “ blooming bower of Shiraz or of Ispahan.” * 

This first phase of Tennyson’s Orientalism is illustrated in the 
1830 volume by “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights.” This poem 
is most certainly also a recollection of the translations of oriental, 
and notably Persian, poetry which had been providing the romantic 
poets with the materials for “The Curse of Kehama,” “ Lallah 
Rookh,” and perhaps even “The Bride of Abydos.” Take, as an 
example, these lines from the last stanza but one: 


1 For these otherwise not easily accessible poems I have used the Cam- 
bridge Edition of The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
ed. W. J. Rolfe, Boston, 1898 (“ Appendix”). The phrase is quoted from 
p- 761, lines 6-7. All other references will be to the six volume edition by 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson, N. Y., 1908. 
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Then stole I up, and trancedly, 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes | 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone. 


Compare the above with the following, selected at random from a 
translation of one of the odes of the Persian lyric poet Hafiz, who 
was the most popular of the oriental poets in those years: 


Thy soft down and sweet mole of thy cheek, 

Eyes, and eye-brows, and stature my senses enchain,.... 
On my memory thy locks leave a grateful perfume, 

Far more fragrant than jasmin’s sweet scents. 

While I gaze, not one word can I speak.? 


Without maintaining that Tennyson had read precisely this 
translation, I submit that he was drawing upon Persian poetry 
when he wrote the lines in question. Such descriptions of facial 
beauty are a staple of Persian poetry and were particularly 
exploited by the early translators whom Tennyson read.* Arthur 
Hallam, in reviewing “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights” in 
The Englishman’s Magazine, assured the public that so far as 
Orientalism was concerned, “ Our author knows what he is about ” ; 
therefore “let nobody expect a multifarious enumeration of Viziers, 
Barmecides, Fireworshippers and Cadis; trees that sing, horses that 
fly, and Goules that eat rice pudding!” * That is, Tennyson was 
not relying upon the Arabian Nights entirely for his oriental 
touches; nor, for that matter, upon the exaggerated descriptions in 
the oriental tale of the eighteenth century—Vathek, for instance. 
In short, Tennyson had read Sir William Jones. 

To this early fondness for Sir William’s oriental researches 
might also be traced Tennyson’s use of the Persian legend of the 


2 John Hindley, Persian Lyrics, or Scattered Poems from the /*iwan-i- 
Hafiz, London, 1800, p. 74. 

® See Wallace C. Brown, “ The Popularity of English Travel Books about 
the Near East, 1775-1825,” PQ, xv (1936), 70; “English Travel Books 
and Minor Poetry about the Near East,” ibid., xvz (1937), 249; “ Byron 
and English Interest in the Near East,” SP, xxxIv (1937), 55; and “ Prose 
Fiction and English Interest in the Near East,” PMLA, Li (1938), 827. 

* August, 1831, pp. 616 f. 
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gul u bulbul, or the rose and the nightingale, though he could have 
come upon it in Byron. At any rate, the poet learned the Persian 
word for nightingale early, and used it in the poem on the Arabian 
Nights: 

The living airs of middle night 

Died round the bulbul as he sung. (69-70) 


Tennyson has followed the Persian legend in making the bird 
male, instead of female as she is in the Greek legend of Philomela. 
As W. J. Rolfe has pointed out, “it is only the male bird that 
sings”; therefore the Persian poets are more correct in their 
ornithology than the Greeks.° 

Later, however, Tennyson vacillates between the two views of 
Philomela mourning for Itylus and the buibul complaining of his 
unrequited love for the rose. In “The Gardener’s Daughter ” he 


has: 
° and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day. 


(94-5) 
On the other hand, in “ The Palace of Art” he writes: 
No nightingale delighted to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone, (173-4) 
and in “ The Princess ”: 
And all about us pealed the nightingale 
Rapt in her song. ; (217-18) 


But later in “ The Princess ” he returns to the Persian legend: 


Not for thee... 
O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall burst her veil. (103-4) 


This is the only instance where Tennyson seems to be conscious 
of the significance of his substitution of a Persian for a Greek 
(or an English) nightingale. In the manner of the Persian poets 
he has personified the rose as a female beloved who hides her true 
feelings behind the pardah-i-ismat, or veil of modesty. The famous 
eighth ode of Hafiz, for example, applies this phrase to the wife 
of Potiphar in the favorite tale of Joseph and Zuleikha: 


I very well know from the daily increasing beauty which Joseph had, 
That a resistless love tore away from Zuleikha the veil of her chastity.* 


5 Camb. Ed., p. 814, note to line 218. 
* Hindley, op. cit., p. 84. 
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But we have already gone by the year 1846, when apparently 
Tennyson began to read Persian poetry in the original. Edward 
B. Cowell, a friend of Fitzgerald’s who throughout the forties and 
for some time thereafter was the chief English authority on Persian 
literature, in that year introduced Tennyson to the Persian lan- 
guage. There is not much more than Cowell’s word for this (the 
Memoir, for instance, does not mention it) but the internal evi- 
dence from the poetry, as we shall see, supports the contention. 
Cowell testifies that Tennyson “took to Hafiz,” whose odes he had 
been translating for the poet interlinearly. Later, he detected 
Tennyson’s use of the form of the Persian ghazal or ode in “ The 
Princess ”; more particularly in one of the songs which were added 
in 1850.’ 

Apparently, Tennyson made but little progress with his Persian 
at this time, for eight years later (in 1854) he was hard at it 
again. For a fortnight, Fitzgerald tells us, he studied Persian with 
the poet at Farringford.* A letter of Tennyson’s to Forster at the 
time bears this out, as does Mrs. Tennyson’s diary notation that 
her husband suffered from eye-trouble as a result of poring over 
the difficult script of a Persian grammar and the odes of Hafiz.® 
A little later the same year Fitzgerald wrote to Tennyson that he 
was busy looking out for a Persian dictionary and a translation of 
the Gulistan for him, though he suspected Tennyson would not care 
for the latter.*° Aided by Sir William Jones’ Grammar, Tennyson 


™ George Cowell, The Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell, London, 
1904, p. 373; Edward B. Cowell, “Jami, the Persian Poet,” Fraser’s 
Magazine, Liv (Nov. 1856), 603. 

® Hallam, Lord Tennyson, ed., Tennyson and His Friends, London, 1911, 
p. 106. 

®* Alfred, Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by His Son, New York, 1898, 1, 
373-4. 

1° Tennyson and His Friends, p. 107. This would seem to indicate that 
prior to 1854 Tennyson had not made the acquaintance of Saadi’s famous 
book. Hence the parallel pointed out by Bradley (who in turn owes it to 
the Bishop of Derry) between the fifth stanza of poem xc in In Memoriam 
and a passage in the Gulistan of Saadi, may be entirely fortuitous. On the 
other hand it is possible that Tennyson came upon the particular apologue 
without having read the Gulistan in toto. The reference in “ The Princess ” 
to the “ Rose of Gulistan ” may similarly be taken to show familiarity with 
the Persian word for rose-garden, not necessarily with Saadi’s book as W. J. 
Rolfe seems to believe it does (Cambridge Edition, “ Notes,” p. 818). At all 
events, if Tennyson did read the Gulistan, he does not particularly show its 
influence. 
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managed to get on pretty well with the odes of Hafiz. He appar- 
ently confided to Cowell the opinion that Hafiz was the most Per- 
sian of the Persian poets, a remark which Fitzgerald took to mean 
that he was “the best musician of words.”** Something of this 
music and a little of the figurative language of Hafiz I believe is 
found in Tennyson’s poetry of this and a later period. It will be 
my purpose now to trace this influence in a number of specific 
places. 
A. The use of the ghazal form 


Though the ghazals or odes of Hafiz had been popularized suf- 
ficiently in the earlier years of English Orientalism by Sir William 
Jones and others, only rarely had attempts been made to retain the 
original form.*? Certainly the translations which Cowell himself 
had been making for the magazines were not ghazals in form.*® 
But that form, in the originals, was distinctive enough to catch the 
ear of a subtle poet like Tennyson when he read the Persian. 

The ghazal may use a variety of meters but the rhyme scheme 
is always aa ba ca etc., for a number of couplets usually not less 
than five nor more than thirteen, into the last of which the poet 
generally weaves his own name. Frequently, though not always, a 
refrain is added to each rhyming line, which gives the effect in 
English of identical rhymes. A few lines from an ode of Hafiz 
rendered “ isometrically ” by Walter Leaf will clarify this: 


Lo now, my heart to peace, as the years roll, attaineth not. 
Turned all to blood for anguish, to health’s goal attaineth not. 


Dog-like in dust I lay me, the dust near thy dwelling place; 
Flows forth my tear, and yet to a crust’s dole attaineth not. 


Woe’s me, my soul for sake of my friend’s heart aweary is; 
What cheer for cheerless wight that the death-roll attaineth not... 


Hafiz, be strong to bear; for in love’s path what man so e’er 
Dares not to yield his life, to the Soul’s Soul attaineth not.’ 


For convenience I have italicized the rhyme-words. “ Attaineth 
not ” is of course not a rhyme but a refrain. The middle section 


1The Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald, London, 
1902-3, 11, p. 61. 

12 See the prose paraphrases of John Hindley, op. cit. 

18 For a full bibliography of Cowell’s translations, see the appendix 
to his Life and Letters. 

14 Versions from Hafiz, London, 1898, pp. 46-7. 
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of the famous song in The Princess which begins “ Now sleeps the 
crimson petal,” shows a similar form: 


Now droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 


Now lies the earth all Danaé to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 


Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. (165-170) 


The music of these lines, I believe, is quite unlike anything in 
English poetry before them, and it is very similar to the music of 
the ghazal even as rendered in English by Walter Leaf. To be sure, 
no attempt has been made to rhyme the lines or to introduce the 
poet’s name, but the refrain in the second line of each couplet is 
unmistakably suggestive of the ghazal. It is easy to believe that 
Tennyson deliberately availed himself of this novel metrical form 
when one recalls how he was impressed by the meters of the Arabic 
poems, The Moallakat, which he imitated with great success in 
the Locksley poems.** As we have seen, Cowell was also aware of 
the ghazal meter in the above song. 


B. The figure of the “ veil ” 


The last stanza of section LvI of In Memoriam has never been 
satisfactorily explained: 
O Life as futile, then, as frail! 
O for the voice to soothe and bless! 


What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


The last line is the troublesome one. A. C. Bradley says that “ it is 
impossible to tell what metaphor was in the poet’s mind,” and then 
suggests that probably the veil in Leviticus, xv1, 2 and Hebrews, 
VI, 19-20 is being referred to; that is, the veil which shut off the 
“holy place.” 2° This view, it seems to me, is weak because it 
forces upon the imagination a material concept in an eminently 
mystical poem. James M. Dixon concurs in Bradley’s view, but 
goes on to identify the Biblical veil with the veil in Fitzgerald’s 


15 Memoir, I, 195; m1, 491. 
16 4 Commentary on Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” London, 1907 (2nd ed.), 
p. 153, note 28. 
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translation of Omar (“ There was a veil past which I could not see,” 
XXXII), tracing both back to the Tindall Bible.” But Fitzgerald 
did not go to the Tindall Bible for his veil since it was to be found 
in the Persian quatrains which he was translating. However, The 
Rubaiyat itself could not have been the source for Tennyson’s 
veil, since Fitzgerald was just beginning his Persian studies when 
In Memoriam came out. Tennyson must, therefore, have come upon 
the expression in Hafiz, or for that matter anywhere else in Per- 
sian poetry, where the phrase pass-i-pardah (behind the veil) is 
common, especially when used in the mystical sense of that which 
divides the known from the unknown. In Hafiz, for instance, we 
read, “ How do you know behind the veil who is lovely and who is 
hateful ? ” 

This is the sense, more or less, in which Tennyson again uses 
the phrase in “ The Holy Grail” to describe Percival’s momentary 
glimpse of the Grail: 

And o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 


Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 
For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. (520-22) 


C. The treatment of nature in Maud 


Section xx11 of Part 1 of Maud, that which begins “ Come into 
the garden, Maud,” is, I am persuaded, full of recollections of 
Persian poetry, especially the lyrical poetry of Hafiz, that “ best 
musician of words.” Let the reader compare with that noted 
section the following faithful translations of passages in Hafiz that 
Tennyson might very well have read in Persian: 


Now the west wind, breathing odours, fills the fainting soul with bliss; 
Truly, say I, every perfume from the fragrance—crowned is best. 
Lo, the rose all busked for farewell, ere her veil yet scarce is drawn; 
Wail, o bulbul, plead thy heart’s need; sure the deep-drawn sound is best. 
’ Twas the lily’s voice that warned me, ’ twas the sweet-tongued lily-voice, 
“In this outworn world of burdened souls the load light bound is best.” 
On the night-bird’s wail a blessing! All along this path of love 

Hearts are waking; yea, the wailing voice of wakers round is best. 


For the garden longs my heart not, when thy radiance it discerneth; 
As a cypress rooted resteth, as a branded tulip burneth. 

For the hyacinth, I scorn her, that she dared to match thy ringlets; 
What a puny worthless black thing, what an impudence she learneth! 


17 The Spiritual Meaning of “In Memoriam,” New York, 1920, p. 54. 
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In the wilderness and dark night whither turn the erring footstep, 
But to where thy beauty radiant as a beacon burneth? 

With the taper meetly weep I in the dreary hour of dawntide, 

For alike we sit consuming, and alike the Loved one spurneth. 

In the garden walk and mark how, by the rose’s throne, the tulip 
As a monarch’s boon companion, his effulgent cup upturneth.** 


Now these “catalogues of flowers,” as they have been called, 
were the kind of poetry from Hafiz which Edward B. Cowell was 
mainly translating during those early years of his career. There- 
fore there is special reason to believe that these would be the poems 
which he and Fitzgerald would direct Tennyson’s attention to at 
this time. The blowing musk, “the breeze of morning,” “the 
planet of love,” the waking bird, the personification of the roses 
and lilies, the comparison of the beloved to these, the plaintive and 
the boastful references to the distant beloved herself—these occur 
over and over again in the odes of Hafiz describing the gardens 
of Shiraz. References to nature may in themselves be the staple of 
poetry in whatever language, but the naturalism of this song from 
Maud is unlike anything in English, or for that matter, European 
poetry. The German philosopher Hegel has perhaps said the best 
thing on this point: 
when we speak in our Poetry of Roses, Nightingales and Wine, it is done 
in a quite other and more prosaic sense: the Rose is regarded as for 
ornament; we are “crowned with Roses”; or we hear the Nightingale and 
we sympathize with it; we drink Wine and we call it the Dispeller of 
Care ... With the Persian poets, however, the Rose is not an image, or a 
symbol, or a mere ornament; but it actually appears to the Poet as 


animated with a Soul, as a loving Bride; and he penetrates with his 
spirit deep into the Soul of the Rose.?® 


Tennyson, incidentally, has a curious approximation of the last 
clause of this sentence of Hegel’s in “ And the soul of the rose 
went into my blood,” which is striking for its apprehension of the 
spirit of Persian poetry as described by the philosopher. 


D. The figure of the renascent dust 


There is one other evidence in Maud of the influence of Persian 
poetry, and that is in the last stanza of the section referred to 
above: 


18 Leaf, op. cit., pp. 32, 41. 
2° Quoted by William Hastie, “Notes,” The Festival of Spring, from 
the Divan of Jelalleddin, Glasgow, 1903. 
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She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. (916-23) 


The last two lines are reminiscent of the noted quatrain in the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropped in its lap from some once lovely Head. 


But we must again be careful to discount the influence of Omar at 
a time when he had not yet been translated by Fitzgerald and was 
therefore comparatively unknown in England. However, the whole 
passage, especially the figure of the renascent dust, is very Hafizian. 
Compare, for example, these lines as translated by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell: 


Where are the tidings of union? that I may arise— 
Forth from the dust I will rise up to welcome thee! 


When to my grave thou turnest thy blessed feet, 

Wine and the lute shalt thou bring in thy hand to me, 

Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet 
And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy.*° 


Here is another passage from Hafiz, also rendered by Miss Bell: 


When I am dead, open my grave and‘ see 

The cloud of smoke that rises round thy feet: 
In my dead heart the fire still burns for thee; 
Yea, the smoke rises from my winding-sheet.?* 


Tennyson appears to have been fond of the figure of the dust 


20 Quoted by Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1928, 
m1, 310. 
21 Poems from the Divan of Hafiz, London, 1928, p. 134. 
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coming back into life, for some years later it reappeared in “ The 
Ancient Sage”: 
O rose-tree planted in my grief, 
And growing on her tomb, 
Her dust is greening in your leaf, 
Her blood is in your bloom. (163-7) 


But in that late year it is difficult not to believe that Tennyson 
was recalling the phrase already made famous by his friend, 
especially as “The Ancient Sage” was published in the same 
volume as “ Tiresias” which Tennyson addressed to Fitzgerald. 


J. D. YOHANNAN 
College of the City of New York 


NOTES ON TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, IV, 1397-1414 


I 
Whan he for fered out of Delphos sterte (IV, 1411).* 


This line appears not to accord precisely with Chaucer’s previous 
accounts of Calchas’ activities and calls to mind a difference between 
Chaucer’s main sources, Boccaccio and Benoit. The seeming dis- 
chord is interesting not only in itself but also because there is 
evidence that Chaucer was aware of its presence and took pains to 
resolve it. As he first wrote the line, it was so discordant as to be 
flatly contradictory, and for that original he substituted the line as 
it now stands. The discrepancy is now less noticeable; in fact 
almost indiscernible, as the silence of over five hundred years (cer- 
tainly fifty years of intensive examination of the poem) would seem 
to witness. 

At the beginning of Troilus and Criseyde we are told that there 
was dwelling in Troy “a lord of gret auctoritee” named Calchas, 
who knew 


1The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. R. K. Root 
(Princeton, 1926). All quotations are from this edition. The reading 
above is adopted by Robinson in the Cambridge text and also by the editors 
of the Globe text and by Skeat. 
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By answere of his god, that highte thus, 
Daun Phebus, or Appollo Delphicus (1, 69-70) 


that Troy should be destroyed. When Calchas learned this, 
He caste anon out of the town to go 


For which, for to departen softely 

Took purpos ful this for-knowynge wise, 
And to the Grekes oost ful pryvely 

He stal anon. ... (1, 75, 78-81) 


After Hector’s assurance of security to Criseyde, we hear no more 
of Calchas till the beginning of Book 1v. Here, in the course of his 
plea for the exchange of Criseyde, Calchas tells the Greeks that he 
grieves because he left his daughter behind, 


Slepyng at hom, whan out of Troie I sterte; 

O sterne, O cruel fader that I was! 

How myghte I have in that so harde an herte? 

Allas! I ne hadde ibrought hire in hire sherte! (Iv, 93-96) 


From these two passages we definitely learn that Calchas, convinced 
of the city’s doom, left Troy and fled to the Grecian Camp. This 
is the general outline of events which Chaucer took from the 
Filostrato, and he did not alter it in any essential detail.* 

Not quite in accord with this version of the story, however, is the 
statement made by Criseyde in the course of her discussion with 
Troilus on their last night together. After she has told Troilus of 
the various devices by which she will persuade Calchas to allow her 
to return to Troy, Criseyde continues, in a passage which has no 
counterpart in the Filostrato: 


And if he [Calchas] wolde aught by his sort it preve, 
If that I lye, in certein I shal fonde 

Destourben hym, and plukke hym by the sleve, 
Makynge his sort, and beren hym on honde, 

He hath nat wel the goddes understonde. 

For goddes speken in amphibologies, 

And, for a soth, they tellen twenty lyes. 


*The account of Calchas’ desertion is given in 1, 64-98. We are also 
told of the disturbance which “up ros whan it was first aspied. . . . That 
Calkas traitour fled was.” 

8 See The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, trans. N. E. Griffin and A. B. 
Myrick (Philadelphia, 1929), 1, 8-11 and Iv, 7-8. 
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Ek drede fond first goddes, I suppose,— 

Thus shal I seyn,—and that his coward herte 

Made hym amys the goddes text to glose, 

Whan he for fered out of Delphos sterte. (Iv, 1401-11) 


To what episode is Criseyde referring in the last three lines? It is 
quite clear that the “text” referred to must be the oracle which 
lead Calchas to believe that Troy was doomed. But when did 
Calchas visit Delphi? No mention has previously been made of the 
visit—except such a hint as may possibly be inherent in the phrase 
“ Apollo Delphicus.” 

To find an answer to these questions we must turn to Benoit’s 
account of Calchas’ desertion. According to the Roman de Troie 
Calchas was sent to Delphi by the Trojans to ask Apollo for his 
favour and advice. The oracle told Calchas that he was to go 
straight to the Grecian fleet and to use his wisdom to help the 
Greeks; for it was the god’s will that Troy should be destroyed. 
This decree Calchas obeyed.* The variant reading of the H; manu- 
script shows clearly that the line in question refers to the episode 
related by Benoit: 


Whan he from Delphos to the Grekys sterte.® 


Now, according to Professor R. K. Root, “ after line 299 of Book 
Iv, H; becomes an a MS; and between line 1301 and line 1442 gives 
a number of unique readings, some of which appear to represent 
Chaucer’s text in its earliest state.”® If this is the case, then we 
may see in the changing of this line evidence that Chaucer was 
aware of a discrepancy between his own previous account derived 


*See Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans (Paris, 1904-1912), 5817-5927. 
Root notes that the reference is to Benoit’s account, of which he gives a 
summary (note on Iv, 1411, p. 524); but he does not comment upon its 
variance with Chaucer’s previous account. 

* From the textual variants given by Root at the foot of p. 300 of his 
edition. 

* Notes in Root, op. cit., p. 502. See also, Introduction, p. lvi, where Root 
says: “In its a portion, H, represents the text at a stage not far removed 
from that found in Ph.... In 4.1301-442, H, has a series of unique 
readings which seem to represent a stage more primitive than that of 
Ph. ... Its chief value lies in its testimony to an early stage of a in 
Book tv.” For instances of Chaucer’s revision of the H, MS to correct 
errors which Boccaccio made in following Benoit, see Root’s notes on Iv, 
50-54, 57-58, and 137-138. In connection with the last note, see the H, 
variant for line 138. 
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from Boccaccio’ and Criseyde’s statement derived from Benoit.® 
He would notice that his readers, whether they knew Benoit or 
not, might be puzzled by the line 


Whan he from Delphos to the Grekys sterte. 


For it clearly refers to the desertion and equally clearly differs 
from the account previously given. But the revised line, 


Whan he for fered out of Delphos sterte, 


offers no necessary contradiction. It allows all readers to suppose 
that Calchas went to Delphi, returned to Troy, and then fled to the 
Greeks °—a supposition, by the way, which they must make if 
Chaucer is to be thought consistent. As for the reader who knew 
Benoit, though he might notice that Chaucer’s previous account of 
Calchas differed from the account in the Roman de Troie, neverthe- 
less he could simply suppose Chaucer to be following another 
“auctoritee.” He would not be compelled to suppose that the 
revised line had any necessary reference to Benoit, despite the 
consultation of the oracle common to both accounts. 

It might well be asked at this point why Chaucer did not remove 
even the possible suspicion of inconsistency. It would have been as 
simple and as metrically sound to have changed the line to 


Whan he for fered to the Grekys sterte. 


Such a change would have removed the contradiction caused by 
the H; reading, and at the same time it could not arouse any 
suspicion as Chaucer’s revision might. 

An answer to this question is readily suggested. At this point 


7 Boccaccio’s reason for changing Benoit’s account would probably be 
that he felt such an episode to be extraneous to the story of the lovers. 
He was not concerned with the history of Troy and he omitted all material 
irrelevant to the love story proper. 

® We must note that Root’s judgement as to the sequence of the textual 
revisions of the Troilus receives confirmation from the two readings. For 
if the H, MS reading were a final revision, then we should have to believe 
that Chaucer, in revising the line, made its discrepancy more glaring. 
Manifestly, it is impossible to believe that he would do this. 

® Any reader so curious as to question this line would, either by memory 
or by reference, note that Calchas knew of the doom “by answere of his 
god, that highte thus, Daun Phebus or Apollo Delphicus.” This naming of 
Apollo which calls to mind the famous shrine is not in Boccaccio (see Fil. 
I, 8), and it would give some substantiation to the view which I suggest the 
curious reader would take. 


‘ 
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in her speech Criseyde is scoffing at the occult practices of the seer. 
And a reference to Delphi, the most famous of the oracles, is 
therefore apposite. But the reference has a greater importance than 
mere harmony with its context. Criseyde reveals here—for the first 
time, it may be noted—that she knows fully and exactly why 
Calchas fled from Troy. But she refuses to treat his reason seriously 
because she doubts, and may always have doubted, the validity of 
the oracles themselves— 


For goddes speken in amphibologies 
And, for a soth, they tellen twenty lyes. (Iv, 1406-07) 


To Criseyde, her father’s flight illustrates the deceit of the oracles, 
who delude men by making them interpret the “ amphibologies ” 
to accord with their own fears. It is for the reader the very 
example which proves that the oracles do enable men to read the 
future truly. The single word “ Delphos” forcibly calls to mind 
the supernatural means by which the knowledge of Troy’s destruc- 
tion has been imparted to Calchas. On the other hand, the reference 
to the god’s utterance in our suggested line, 


Whan he for fered to the Grekys sterte, 


would be ineffectively vague. The definite mention of Delphi 
sharply points the irony of Criseyde’s ridicule of the oracles. 


II 


The ironic function of the word “ Delphos” raises the larger 
issue of Chaucer’s purpose in portraying Criseyde as skeptical of 
the powers of the gods.’ In Boccaccio Criseida is not so portrayed. 
And the “skepticism” of her successor owes its existence to 
Chaucer’s addition of the passage (Iv, 1397-1414) which contains 
the line we have been discussing. 

Both Boccaccio and Chaucer say that Calchas, fleeing from Troy, 

. .. left in this meschaunce, 


Al unwist of this fals and wikked dede, 
His doughter.... (1, 93-95) ™ 


Only in Chaucer does the heroine ever reveal that she knows the 
cause of her father’s desertion. Information like this becomes 
definitely important at the point in both narratives where the 


1° Kittredge has commented upon Criseyde’s skepticism but in a rather 
different connection. See Chaucer and his Poetry (Harvard, 1915), 135-136. 
11 See Filostrato, 1, 11. 
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heroine is planning her return to Troy. For if, in either case, she 
should know why her father has fled and if she should consider his 
reasons seriously, then she would never propose the plans which 
actually are proposed. 

Boccaccio’s Criseida does not consider why her father has left 
Troy, and apparently the reader is to conclude that she does not 
know her father’s motive. Chaucer, however, deals with the 
problem in a fuller and more credible way. Criseyde does know 
why her father has left Troy. She does know of his belief that 
Troy must fall. But, in the very passage which reveals her knowl- 
edge, Criseyde scoffs at the means which have lead Calchas to such a 
belief. It is her opinion, as we have seen, that the oracles fool men 
and that her father’s desertion is an example of the way in which 
diviners read their own fears into the “ amphibologies ” of the gods. 

Readers of Boccaccio may not find it incredible that Criseida 
should be ignorant of her father’s reasons for desertion. It is easy 
to accept the ignorance because it is never specifically stated by the 
poet, but remains a tacit assumption—an assumption, however, 
which the reader must make if he is to explain reasonably how 
Criseida comes to make such futile plans. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that Chaucer bases Criseyde’s fatal error upon 
a forthright skepticism—reasonably founded on a well-known habit 
of the gods—and thereby gives to her actions a greater credibility. 
It is far easier to believe that the daughter of a priest would realize 
why her father had left Troy than to believe that she has not the 
slightest inkling of the cause. At the same time, the cancelling of 
Criseyde’s knowledge by her skepticism enables Chaucer to make the 
plans for return to Troy more detailed and more convincing (to 
Criseyde and to Troilus) than those of Criseida. In consequence, he 
is able to expose more fully than Boccaccio their complete futility. 
There is no danger that the reader will feel incredulous about 
Criseyde’s planning, as he might feel in reading Boccaccio. For 
the one point which in Boccaccio might tax his powers of acceptance 
—the question of the heroine’s ignorance—is here adequately dealt 
with by Chaucer’s addition. The double revelation of Criseyde’s 
knowledge and skepticism makes it completely credible that she 
could plan her return in contempt of the gods. In short, the irony 
conveyed by the word “ Delphos” is only part of the larger irony 
which Chaucer effects by the addition of the whole passage. 


The University of British Columbia RosBert P. ap ROBERTS 
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ELIZABETHAN CHE VORE YE ‘1 WARRANT YOU’ 


Trying to protect his blind, old father, the Earl of Gloucester, 
from Oswald the Steward, Edgar, disguised as a peasant, challenges 
his adversary in the following terms (King Lear, Act tv, Sc. 6, 
ll. 245-46) : 


Keep out, che vore ye, or Ise try whether your costard or my ballow be 
the harder. Chill be plain with you. 


As rightly pointed out by G. L. Kittredge in his recent edition 
of King Lear (Boston, 1940, p. 219) the conventional form of 
rustic speech assumed by Edgar accords well enough with the 
dialect of Somersetshire. Yet the translation of che vore ye as 
‘I warn ye’ (ibid. p. 220) is hardly adequate. Ever since John- 
son’s edition of Shakespeare, vor(e) has been interpreted in the 
same way, viz. as a dialectal form of warn ‘to caution,’ although 
KE. Eckhardt * appears to have some doubts about the correctness 
of this interpretation. It is strange, indeed, that Shakespearean 
scholars have overlooked the contemporary translation of che vore 
ye given by Alexander Gill under chi vér yi in his Logonomia 
Anglica (1621),? in spite of the fact that in their comments on che 
they occasionally refer to Gill’s account of the southern dialects in 
the same work. Nor is any translation attempted in NED., where 
the phrase is only mentioned under Che and J (as an example of 
che). 

Among the peculiarities of southern English Gill * mentions the 
following “ substitutions ” : 


Pro s. substituunt z. vt zing pro sing cano: ¢ Ich, pro J ego: cham, pro J 
am sum: chil, pro J wil volo: chi vir yi, pro J warant you, certum do. 


Gill’s chi vor yi is obviously identical with Shakespeare’s che vore 
ye, which should therefore be rendered ‘I warrant (you)’ and not 
‘I warn you.’ Che (chi) is a new stressed variant of ’ch, the pro- 
clitic form of the south-western ich ‘I’ as in cham ‘I am,’ chill 


1 Die Dialekt- und Ausldindertypen des dlteren englischen Dramas, 
Louvain, 1910-11, p. 68. 

20. L. Jiriczek’s ed. in Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Cultur- 
geschichte der germanischen Volker, 90. Heft, Strassburg i. El., 1903. 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 
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‘I will’ (cf. Lear and Gill above), while vore (vdr) * stands for 
warn, dialectal contraction of the verb ‘to warrant.’ Che vore ye 
evidently enjoyed a certain popularity as a shibboleth of rusticity 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for we find it frequently 
in the mouths of dialect speakers in the early drama. The earliest 
, instance so far known occurs in The Arbor of Amitie (1568) by 

Th. Howell, who was probably a native of Dunster in Somerset- 
shire (DNB.): 


For once ich went, up into Kent, 
with the headman of our Towne: 

Where ich did waite, at euery baite, 
chee vore the cham no clowne.® 


The anonymous morality, The Contention between Liberality and 
Prodigality (1600) * has the following instances: 


(Tenacitie) Yoo by gisse, sir, tis high time che vore ye, 
Cham averd another will ha’te afore me. 
‘ (Vanitie) ... What will you give me? 
(Tenacitie) Cha vore thee, sonne, do rid me quickly hence, 
Chill giue thee a vaire peece of threehalpence. 


The pseudo-Shakesperean comedy The London Prodigall (1605) * 
makes frequent use of the phrase: 


chill make him for capyring any more, chy vor thee (II. 4. 57-58) ; 

no, chy vor you: zyrrha, chil come (II. 4. 73-74) ; 

(Lanc.) . . . Now, gentle sonne, let me knowe the place. 

(Olyver) No, chy vore you (11. 4. 79-80) ; 

Is a zitch a voxe? chill looke to his water, che vor him (III. 3. 43); 
Well, che vor ye, he is changed (V. 1. 349) ; 

and you shall not want for vortie more, I che vor thee (V. 1. 354-55). 


One instance occurs in Ben Jonson’s comedy A Tale of a Tub 
(1633) : 


Let *hun mend his manners then, and know his betters: 
It’s all I aske *hun: and ’twill be his owne; 
And’s Masters too, another day. Che vore ’hun. 


* Gill’s 6 denotes the equivalent of ME 9@ in kél, pél (coal, pole). 

5 The Poems of Thomas Howell (1568-1581), ed. by Alexander B. Grosart, 
Manchester, 1879, p. 90. 

* Malone Society Reprints, 1913, ll. 345 f., 355-57. 

7™C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 1908. 

* Ed. by Florence M. Snell, London, 1915, m. 2. 68-70. 
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These examples prove the correctness of Gill’s translation, 
although admittedly the context in which the quotation from King 
Lear occurs might at first sight seem to favor the interpretation 
‘I warn.’ It is, of course, possible that Shakespeare had misunder- 
stood the phrase and actually employed it in the sense of ‘I warn,’ 
but I am more inclined to think that he simply inserted it here 
as a kind of colorful expletive without bothering much about the 
meaning, merely using it as a stock expression of the sixteenth 
century stage peasant to produce a certain effect. In this instance 
he could do so with impunity because che vore ye had apparently 
lost much of its primary sense even at that time. We may compare 
the use of I warrant in “ Now, what’s the matter? some brawle 
toward, I warrant you,” and “ Ile warrant you; goe, get you in,” 
both from The London Prodigall (11. 4. 94-95 and 111. 2. 5), as 
well as the vagueness of the modern Somerset expression Ill warn 
ee (see below). At any rate I warrant (you) has been in vogue 
for centuries (cf. NED under warrant, vb., 4, ‘to guarantee as 
true’) in the meaning ‘ I’ll be bound,’ and it is a noteworthy fact 
that in The Contention between Liberality and Prodigality (1. 800) 
we find the pseudo-dialectal variant che warrant thee; the dissyllabic 
form warrant is doubtless a metrical makeshift here, for the whole 
line runs: “ Shalt not need man, chill keepe him safe, che warrant 
thee.” A similar case occurs in Richard Edwards’s Damon and 
Pithias (1571) :°® 
(Wyll.) Wyll no man speake for them in this wofull case? 

(Grimme) No chill warrant you, one maister Stippus is in place, ... 


Having established the equation between vore and warrant we 
are still confronted with the problem of accounting for the cur- 
tailed form vor(e) as against the far more ordinary dialect reduc- 
tion warn. In a number of English dialects warrant has undergone 
various reductions, resulting in warnt, warnd, warn, etc. Thus 
warn, seems to be the current form in Wiltshire, Dorset, Devon, 
western Somerset, etc., whereas warnt has been recorded from Essex, 
Surrey, the Isle of Wight, etc., and warnd from Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorset, Devon and the Isle of Wight (HDD and EDGr 
under warrant). According to F. T. Elworthy,’® warn for warrant 


°A Select Collection of Old Plays, ed. by J. P. Collier, London, 1825, 1. 
236. 

10 Ff, T. Elworthy, The West Somerset Word-Book, London, 1886 (EDS, 
Ser. C.), p. 819. 
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is a “ most common asseveration tacked on to almost any sentence ” 
in the western Somerset dialect, e.g. “ He on’t come aneast the 
place, J’ll warn un,” and “I'll warn ee we be gwain to zee a 
change” (in the weather). From Surrey comes the following 
quotation: “It *ull be a hard winter for the poor, I'll warn’t ye,” 
and from Dorset: “J’ll warn that she’s a witch” (EDD). The 
spelling vor(e) must represent a further reduction of the dialectal 
warn < warrant with the same loss of n as in ire for tron, a pro- 
nunciation used not only in eastern and western Somerset and 
eastern Devon (HDGr, Index) but also in Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight; ** according to Wright (EDGr § 271), final unstressed n 
has often disappeared in the south-western dialects The occur- 
rence of v for initial w is, however, a more intricate problem. 
Eckhardt ** explains it as due to the influence of vulgar speech, 
which in those days is said to have exhibited an interchange of v 
and w. In an earlier paper ** I have pointed out that this explana- 
tion would imply either that the dialectal warn < warrant had 
found its way also into London speech, where its w was replaced 
by v, and that the new form *vor(n) was adopted by southwesterners 
or deliberately introduced into their speech by the authors of the 
above dramas. Alternatively Eckhardt’s words may simply mean 
that these authors touched up the dialect by substituting the vulgar 
v for the dialectal w. But, we may argue, if this incorrect use of v 
was deliberate for the purpose of creating a certain effect, how is it 
that we only come across it in the dialectal phrase che vor(e) ye? 
For the only other instance, ivin, which Eckhardt adduces and 
which, with some hesitation, he interprets as J ween, should be read 
yuine and is actually a rendering of in fine.** And in the former 
case, if vor(e) were an early cockneyism, why is it only used by 
characters whose speech has in other respects a marked southern or 
southwestern flavor? Eckhardt’s suggestion, therefore, does not 
seem to be particularly well founded. The only reasonable alterna- 
tive I can offer is that vor(e) is as good dialect as, for instance, 
che. 


Cf. W. H. Long, A Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect, London, 
1886, p. 30, and W. H. Cope, A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases, 
London, 1883 (EDS, Ser. C.), p. 47. 

12 Op. cit., p. 68. 

18“ Alexander Gill (1621) on the Dialects of South and East England,” 
Studia Neophilologica x1 (1938/9), pp. 277-88. 

44 Cf. Tucker Brooke’s notes to The London Prodigall, p. 427. 
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This is a suggestion*® which involves the assumption that v 
could once replace initial w in the southern dialects, despite the 
complete absence of any trace of such a substitution in these 
dialects to-day. On the other hand we know that in the east and 
south-east of England the change of initial v to w has, for cen- 
turies, been a regular feature of dialectal speech. Hence it would 
not be in the least surprising to find here, during some period, the 
reverse tendency in operation. As a matter of fact a good many 
early spellings unmistakably indicate that the etymological dis- 
tinction between initial v and w was on the point of being com- 
pletely obliterated in these areas, for both are frequently used 
indiscriminately.** The place-name evidence is also significant in 
this respect. It is true that the cases of w for v predominate, and 
that even secondary v < original f could be affected, e. g. Warish 
Hall (Essex) : Sancti Walerici de Takely 1236, named after Saint- 
Valéry-sur-Somme; Whipp’s Cross (Essex): Phypp(y)s Cross(e) 
1517;77 Wolvens Fm (Surrey): Fulefenne 1241;7* Vittlefield 
(Isle of Wight): Wythireyfeud 13th c., Vicarage Copse (ibid.) : 
Wykeris 1462,’° but examples of v for original w are by no means 
lacking. Valdoe (Sussex) is a case in point; it occurs as silva voc. 
Waldey 1492 and is to be derived from OE weald + geheag. Simi- 
larly Views Wood (Sussex) is spelt Whynes 1631 and Whiews 
1732.2? In Kent we have Valleys Shaw, which is perhaps to be 
connected with Aug. Waleys 1346, and in particular Venson Fm, 
which appears as Wendleston’ in 1254.74 Even as far west as Devon 
we find Vellacott spelt Wylungcote 1333, and Flankwell written 
Wlaunkewill 1244.2 Hence we need not hesitate to assume that in 
these dialects v could more or less frequently replace an original w, 
and that vor(e) is an instance of this substitution. Its survival 


1° The following paragraph is based essentially on pp. 283-84 of my 
paper “ Alexander Gill (1621) on the Dialects of South and East England ” 
(cf. footnote 13 above). 

16 Cf. R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, Heidelberg, 
1925, § 300. 

17 PN Essex, pp. 535, 103. 

18 PN Surrey, p. 251. 

19 H. Kiékeritz, The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight, Uppsala, 1941, pp. 
86, 248. 
20 PN Sussex, pp. 78, 392. 
*1 PN Kent, pp. 47, 581. 
22 PN Devon, pp. 123, 253, 
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was very likely due to the fact that it formed part of a set phrase, 
which catching the fancy of the early playwrights, has been, thanks 
to them, handed down to us as a rare but important case of a 
sporadic sound-change, whose effects are now discernible only in a 
few place-names.”* 


HELGE KOKERITZ 
University of Minnesota 
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M. J. L. Vaganay (Neuphil. Mitt. xu, 376) explique cette tour- 
nure syntaxique usuelle 4 Dunkerque par un picardisme (ches 
étant l’article en picard, équivalant étymologiquement a ces), qui, 
dans l’esprit de ces Flamands de France, se transposerait en chez 
(dans je suis allé chez, je viens de chez V.) : “ mais un pareil emploi 
de ‘chez’ serait tout 4 fait inexplicable.” Je pense au contraire 
que chez V. sont venus contient 4 l’origine la préposition et que 
Vinterprétation de M. Vaganay dénote une transposition, dans 
Vesprit des Dunkerquois, en ches = ces ‘les,’ La syntaxe de cette 
phrase est en effet répandue en dehors de territoires limitrophes du 
picard, c’est 4 dire de l’aire ot l’article du pluriel est ches: Pierre- 
humbert, Dict. hist. d. parler neuchdtelois, s. v. chez, n° 2, écrit: 


*3 Apropos of Shakespeare and English dialects I cannot resist this 
opportunity to warn the reader against the grotesque analysis of the 
speech of the Warwickshire worthies of Shakespeare’s time in Edgar I. 
Fripp’s Shakespeare, Man and Artist, London, 1938 (1, pp. 27-29), where 
we find ourselves suddenly transported into the realm of early nineteenth 
century linguistics. Fripp tells us that the speech of these worthies “ was 
nearer to that of Chaucer than to that of Doctor Johnson; nearer to the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Latin (medieval and classical) than in the 
days of the lexicographer .. . and very much closer than to-day.” This 
statement is illustrated by such spellings as auncient, coosin, inchaunt, 
marchant, vertue, ete., and we are further informed that Shakespeare’s 
fellow-countrymen “added weight to the terms of both native and foreign 
origin, by supplementing g with a d—as in alledge (L. allegare), chardge 
(F. charge) ,” etc., that “they strengthened their h’s rather than dropped 
them as in whote (hot), whood (hood), whome (home),” etc. There is 
perhaps no better justification—if indeed justificatior. be still needed—for 
the painstaking work of the philologist than a perusal of Fripp’s naive 
observations on Elizabethan English. 
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Chez suivi d’un pron. pers. ou d’un nom de personne = la famille, la 
parenté, les parents de. “Ce jardin, c’est & chez vous” “ Voici une lettre 
pour chez vous.” “Je m’en vais promener avec chez eux” (& nous, pour 
vous, avec eux, pourraient suffire). “J’irais bien, mais chez nous n’ me 
permettent pas.” “Chez M. Dubois sont arrivés hier; chez mon oncle les 
ont recgus.” “Nous travaillons pour chez M. Moser; ce sont des braves 
gens, chez M. Moser”... —Stapfer, Récréat. 135, note la méme expression 
en Charente: “ Chez M. Lavallée vendangeront. ...” 


et donne 4 l’historique les passages suivants: 


1585: Les femmes de chez Othemin Gérard ... 

1700: (J. Sandoz): J’envoyai Essayelet demander un fromage & chez 
mon oncle 

1793: ... 1a maison ou chez mon beau pére demeuroient, 


Meyer-Liibke, GRM 1, 138 a signalé la tournure canadienne chez 
Jean sont venu [sic!] nous voir ‘ les gens de chez Jean, sa famille ’— 
il ne s’est pas douté que ce trait dialectal s’ajoute aux autres, 
énumérés par lui, qui rattachent le Canada aux patois de l’Ouest 
de la France. Enfin A. Thérive, “ Querelles de langage” 1, 112 
cite, 4 cdté d’un lorrain Hubert [= les Hubert] sont venus me voir, 
Vemploi courant en Limousin: Chez Dupuy sont venus me voir. 
Voila donc une aire assez vaste qui, je suppose, pourrait étre 
agrandie encore par des connaissances plus détaillées des parlers 
populaires de la France. 

Stapfer et Thérive ont bien vu que chez avait 4 l’origine un sens 
fort, celui de ‘ maison’ (casa). M. Dauzat, “ Les noms de lieux,” 
p. 167, a montré que les domaines ruraax nouvellement formés 
(a partir du XVI¢ s.) pouvaient étre nommés soit d’aprés le nom 
du possesseur avec un suffixe (La Ménardiére, type aujourd’hui 
désuet), soit par des collectifs du type les Meillets, les Michauds, 
les Rebouls (Bourbonnais, Savoie, Languedoc), soit par le type 
Chez Joffroy, Chez Planche—dans les Charentes et en Savoie, c’est 
& dire dans précisément la méme aire qui connait aussi le phé- 
noméne syntaxique qui nous occupe. Sur histoire de ce casa cf. 
encore de Chambure, Gloss. du Morvan, s. v. chez, et Elise Richter, 
ZRPh Xxxi, 571 seq. (particuliérement sur les noms propres comme 
Chez-les-Grimaud et sur les prépositions a. fr. en ches, a ches, plus 
récemment vers chez). A comparer aussi les noms de lieux pro- 
vencaux du type cd de Pons (Mistral), litt. ‘chez Pons’ (= eccu 
hoc ‘ce qui appartient 4 Pons’). 

On voit par les exemples historiques que l’emploi ‘ pléonastique,’ 
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comme dans demander un fromage a chez mon oncle, s’explique par 
une sorte de respect de la sphére* de quelqu’un, cette ambiance 
s’incarnant dans sa maison; demander le fromage @ mon oncle, ce 
serait le demander 4 lui-méme, d@ chez .. . c’est s’adresser 4 sa 
maison—et méme si en fait on venait 4 demander la chose au per- 
sonnage méme, on feint de ne pas l’impliquer personnellement (cf. 
les pour chez nous, devant chez nous, dans Moliére, traduits ‘ notre, 
votre maison’ par Livet). L’impersonnalité de la ‘ maison’ vis-a- 
vis de la personne du propriétaire expliquera aussi l’emploi de chez 
nom de personne au lieu de ‘la famille de ...,les.. chez 
Vandamme sont venus, chez M. Dubois sont arrivés hier attire 
(a Porigine) l’attention loin des personnes individuelles, vers une 
vague idée d’une unité de la famille symbolisée par la maison (ou 
vers le faible reste de cette notion): il faut se rendre compte que 
dans ce sont des braves gens, chez M. Moser le sujet parlant n’ex- 
prime pas encore l’idée que ‘les Moser’ sont de braves gens, mais 
que ‘dans la maison de Moser’ il y a de braves gens—toujours 
est-il que la premiére de ces idées est 4 proximité, et l’équivalence 
de chez M. Moser et les Moser rend possible les tournures du type 
chez Vandamme sont venus, qui retient pourtant un peu de l’idée 
‘des gens de chez V.’ On pourrait aussi admettre un croisement: 
chez M. Lavallée vendangeront = chez M. L. il y aura des ven- 
danges +- [les gens de M. L.] vendangeront, ov la raison du croise- 
ment—puisqu’aussi bien il en faut une pour toute faute—serait 
Vavantage de retenir les deux idées: celle d’une activité émanant 
de la famille, de l’ambiance de M. L.-+ celle d’un lieu ot cette 
activité se passe, les deux phrases incontaminées supprimant l’une 
de ces deux idées. On voit la méme démarche de la pensée dans 
la phrase viennoise que j’ai citée Arch. rom. 1x, 137: Beim Wotruba 
ziag’n’s aus = bei dem W. [= Herrn W.] ziehen sie [= zieht man] 
aus. 

D’autre part, chez avec son sens rudimentaire de ‘ maison’ com- 
porte une nuance d’intimité ou. d’aisance: quiconque consulte la 


2C’est ce respect qui explique le (e)n—domine de noms de domaines 
ruraux & Majorque comme Can Vincen (=—ca En V. ‘la maison de M. 
Vincen’), Son Vincen (so [= ecce hoc ‘ce qui appartient &’] Hn V.), 
v. la Festschrift pour Vossler “ Idealistische Neuphilologie,” p. 127 et Lbl. 
1930, col. 129.—Le REW s.v. casa cite des formes rétoromanes (sursil- 
vaines) ‘& ma maison,’ ‘en bas vers la maison,’ ‘en haut vers leur maison’ 
au sens de ‘ chez, vers moi, toi, eux ’"—1’identification de la maison et de son 
possesseur est devenue complete. 


= 
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carte de l’Atlas linguistique chez nous constatera combien la nuance 
de ‘maison’ est encore latente dans chez, puisque tant de patois 
remplacent chez nous par un @ la maison ou d@ notre maison plus 
explicites (cf. la phrase d’une cuisiniére: On nait esclave. II est 
venu dans la maison ici en quittant de chez un vieur maitre, citée 
par moi Arch. rom. IX, 138) : le chez soi est ’équivalent des home, 
Heim germaniques et la conception du my home is my castle 
transparait encore dans des locutions comme to feel at home some- 
where, zu Hause sein in etwas, dit de la familiarité avec un sujet; 
Anjou étre ben de chez soi ‘ étre personnellement 4 aise, avoir du 
bien de famille ’; ou dans l’expression celle de chez nous sur la carte 
ma femme (points de l’Ouestr., 513, 514, 517), litt. ‘la maitresse 
de notre maison ’ (avec ce celle de périphrase nominale comme celles 
de Paris = les Parisiennes, dont traite Brunot, “La pensée et la 
langue,” p. 457). La nuance d’intimité et d’aisance expliquera 
particuliérement un chez l’héte sur la carte auberge (noté “ vieilli ” 
au point 71, en Suisse romande) alternant avec cabaret. Chez 
Vhéte, pouvant fonctionner comme sujet ou régime d’une phrase, 
représente la méme innovation syntaxique que chez Vandamme 
sont venus:* Vauberge, le cabaret sont des entités impersonnelles, 
chez Vhote fait apparaitre ces lieux comme V’ambiance d’un per- 
sonnage ou |’héte vous accueille pour ainsi dire personnellement ‘ 4 
sa maison, ‘4 son home.’ A noter que ‘maison’ s’emploie au- 
jourd’hui dans tant de langues européennes pour home, alors qu’il 
s’agit d’appartements, voire de chambres—de la notion du ‘ chateau ’ 


? Cf. pour l’accord avec un mot collectif qui a été la victime d’une ellipse 
un tour dialectal allemand: des alten Wirts [sc. Leute, Familie] haben 
heuer eine Magd (Schiepek, “ Der Satzbau der Egerlinder Mundart,” p. 336, 
ce qui équivaudrait & un 7d rov dedacxddov), construit avec pluriel. Behaghel, 
“ Deutsche Syntax ” I, 360 explique die Buddenbrooks ‘la famille B.’, Meyers 
‘la famille M.’ (en all. méridional s’Meyers) ainsi que les tournures préposi- 
tionnelles bei Meyers, ins Schmidts par l’ellipse de Haus auprés du nom 
propre au génitif: (’s) Meyers sind gekommen est donc jusqu’é un certain 
degré paralléle 4 Chez Vandamme sont venus = ‘la maison de V.’ De méme 
ein Gruss von ’s Meyers, er geht zu Scherers sont apparentés & de chez, 
& chez dans les exemples suisses romands. La aussi une interprétation 
erronée a lieu sous l’influence de pluriels bas-allemands qui se sont répandus 
dans toute l’Allemagne (Kerls, Jungens etc.): on sent Meyers, non pas 
comme le génitif que c’était & l’origine, mais comme un pluriel: ‘les Meyer.’ 
Mais une analogie littéralement correspondante au chez Vandamme .. . 
a été citée par Meyer-Liibke, l.c.: le haut autrichien bet Schrutka hatten 
vergangenes Jahr diese Wohnung gemietet. 
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subsiste, malgré la disparition des manoirs féodaux, l’intimité de 
Vexistence privée, pour le dire avec le terme des mystiques: le 
chateau de Ame. On sait de reste que ce chez, ‘intime’ et pro- 
bablement paysan 4 l’origine, apparait sur tant d’enseignes de bars, 
de dancings, de restaurants urbains—en France et en Amérique 
(ou le type de restaurant chez Michaut indique un ‘ restaurant 
francais’; 4 New York il y a une association des restaurants 
“ Chez”). 

En italien, ot le type a casa 1 Frescobaldi s’est développé moins 
fortement que le fr. chez et est aujourd’hui en voie de disparaitre 
(v. Giorgio Pasquali, Lingua nostra 1, 9 et mes remarques MLN 
Lv, 471), casa tendait au moyen 4ge 4 devenir l’équivalent de 
‘famille’: plutét ‘la famille N ’ que ‘la famille de N ’, la collectivité 
du casato ou casamento étant personnifiée dars la ‘maison.’ Le 
professeur Giandomenico Serra, qui se rallie (dans une carte du 
1 janvier 1941) a la théorie que j’avais exposée 1. c., me fournit 
un passage du “ Regestum Lucense” no. 11838, anno 1160: 


Hoc idem dicit quod faciebant omnes eius vicini, excepto casatum Bonciat- 
tori et casatum Bornecti Cacacci qui non tribuunt guadiam; de aliis supra- 
dictis non audivit quod facerent et de casa Iohannichi Vernacci non audivit 
quod faciat supradicta obedientia. Bonellus iuratus dixit idem quod 
Manasse, excepto de casamenta de Colle, qui sunt homines filiorum Truffe, 
et de omnibus filiorum Ricci, qui non dant guadiam. Gregorius iuratus 
dixit idem quod Manasse, excepto quod exceptavit casamentum Bonciattori 
et Brunecti Cacacci, qui nichil faciunt nisi eorum bona voluntate, et dicit 
quod alii omnes tribuunt pro bando unum denarium vel duo per casa- 
mentum. 


Aujourd’hui la méme construction ad sensum se développe 4 partir 
du sens ‘maison commerciale ’—la aussi un *casa Bianchi ha 
(ou hanno) telefonato pourrait se développer. 

La tournure Chez Vandamme sont venus n’a donc rien de 
particuliérement dunkerquois, mais s’insére ‘dans une tradition 
généralement frangaise,* qui peut tirer son origine de coutumes 


8 Pierrehumbert cite encore la tournure Frédri chez Jean ‘fils de, fille 
de’; Pierre chez Voncle’ mon cousin P.’; Daniel chez ma mére ‘un fils du 
premier mariage de ma maratre ’—eh bien, cet usage, qui subordonne p. ex. 
dans Pierre chez Voncle le fils au pére en l’attachant & sa ‘maison’ (au 
point de renoncer & exprimer le rapport de parenté personnelle du locuteur 
avec Pierre! ), se trouve aussi ailleurs: Brunot, “La pensée et la langue,” 
p. 43, cite l’onomastique populaire d’un village de l’Auxois autour de 1870, 
qui fit porter au grand pére le nom Pierre Pape (d’aprés un sobriquet 


| 
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locales ayant trait 4 la maison, que j’ignore, mais qui fait subsister, 
méme dans notre civilisation si émiettée et désaxée, un quid de 
Vancienne conception de la maison ow résidait le chef de famille, 
quelque chose comme un pluralis majestatis & la 3° personne.* I] 
est trés bien possible que Chez Vandamme ... soit interprété dans 
des milieux picards ou picardisants comme l’article du pluriel (et 
cest ce sentiment qui doit avoir suggéré l’explication de M. 
Vaganay), mais ce serait alors une explication locale d’un fait de 
langue répandu sur une aire beaucoup plus étendue. 


SPITZER 


A NOTE ON COLERIDGEH’S “KUBLA KHAN ” 


Nearly all critics appear to believe Coleridge’s statement in the 
preface to “Kubla Khan” that he wrote the poem during an 
opium dream. This acceptance of Coleridge’s story is, however, 
strange, for the poem itself proves that it is inaccurate. In the 
preface, after declaring that, while asleep from the effects of an 


Pape), & sa fille celui de Manette Pape, au petit-fils celui de “le moinet 
de chez le pére Pape”—l’appartenance & la maison des Pape est bien 
soulignée, Cf. l’anc. ital. Marco Lombardo della casa Lombardo di Venezia 
ou Marco Daca [= Marco da cé (=casa)] Lombardo, cité par E. Levi, 
RFH 1, 352, le vénitien Madonna Lisetta daca (=de casa) Quirino 
(Boccace, Decam. Iv, 2), V’asturien ca ti fulano ‘en casa (de) tio fulano’ 
(Garcia-Lomas). Enfin, une expression comme “Ce sont des gens qui ont 
été bien de chez eux” dans la bouche des Bretonnes de P. Loti (Matelots, 
p- 79, les italiques sont originales) se traduirait bel et bien en all. von 
Haus aus reich et l’idée de la ‘ maison,’ ‘ famille,’ y est encore latente. 

*Tl est entendu que chez retire d’une main ce qu’il donne de l’autre: la 
notion de casa y est présente, mais 4 Vétat atténué: c’est plutét le corps 
astral, l’atmosphére de la maison que celle-ci. Les traductions de chez par 
‘bei, zu,’ ‘ with, to’ etc. sont toutes fausses. Brunot, “ Histoire de la langue 
francaise ” m1, 645 rapporte la résistance des grammairiens du XVIIe siécle 
a admettre je m’en vais chez vous, dit & quelqu’un qui est logé dans la 
méme maison (Oudin), et chez Plutarque ‘dans les oeuvres de P.’ (Vau- 
gelas). Je suppose qu’encore aujourd’hui chez Plutarque fait vaguement 
supposer un personnage entouré d’une ambiance 4 lui, alors que dans 
Plutarque n’évoque qu’un bouquin. Littré glose bien ‘dans l’esprit de,’ 
Vesprit étant l’essence aérienne de la maison. Cf. anglais with Shakespeare 
. «+ en comparaison avec in Sh. we find... 
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anodyne, the author composed from two to three hundred lines 
of poetry, Coleridge continues: 

On awaking he appeared to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and 
taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines 
that are here preserved. At this moment he was unfortunately called out 
by a person on business from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, 
and on his return to his room, found, to his no small surprise and mortifi- 
cation, that though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of 
the general purport of the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or 
ten scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed away. 


Coleridge says that he had written down “ the lines that are 
here preserved” before the “ person” interrupted him, but this 
cannot be literally true; for the last part of the poem, that be- 
ginning “A damsel with a dulcimer,” is a comment on Cole- 
ridge’s loss of the vision. He says that he would build the dome in 
air if he could, a statement which implies that he is unable to, 
that he has already forgotten his dream. Coleridge must then have 
been interrupted before he wrote these final lines. In other words, 
“Kubla Khan” is not really a fragment. It is a complete lyric 
made up of a fragment of a vision and a comment on the loss of 
the rest of that vision. And the comment is so enchantingly sung 
that few readers would trade it for more of the vision. Perhaps 
the visitor from Porlock deserves thanks for what he did. 

In The Road to Xanadu Professor Lowes has made the usual 
assumption that these last eighteen lines are part of the dream. 
His discoveries of sources have, in fact, confirmed him in the 
error. Finding that the picture Coleridge has given of himself 
at the end of the poem is apparently influenced by a description 
of the followers of a Tartar Emperor in Purchas his Pilgrimes 
and by a description of an Abyssinian King in James Bruce’s 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, Lowes fails to see 
that it is, nevertheless, a picture of Coleridge.‘ He speaks, in fact, 
of the “Tartar youth with flashing eyes” and argues that the 
“vivid incoherence” of his introduction into the poem should 
banish doubt that the lines were dreamed by Coleridge.? Lowes 
does say at one point * that it is just possible that Coleridge was 
interrupted before he finished the poem, but he assumes that even 


1The Road to Xanadu, pp. 362, 378-9. 
2 Ibid., pp. 409, 363. 
Tbid., p. 409. 
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if this is so the closing lines of the poem represent memories of 
the dream and that the figure with flashing eyes and floating hair 
is a remnant of the vision.* 

It is certain, however, that the flashing eyes and floating hair 
belong to Coleridge. Coleridge is saying that if he could describe 
Kubla’s dome,’ listeners would be in awe of him. They would 
shrink from him when they saw his (Coleridge’s own) flashing 
eyes and floating hair, signs that he had eaten of divine food, i. e., 
that he was feeling a divine inspiration. 

Lowes might have been less certain that the passage from Bruce 
cited above was the source for the flashing eyes and floating hair 
if he had realized that Coleridge was describing himself. Of course 
it is not impossible that Coleridge remembered the words of Bruce 
(“ [the king’s] long hair floating around his face, wrapt up in his 
mantle so that nothing but his eyes could be seen”) when he drew 
this picture of himself, but a more important influence was prob- 
ably what he had seen in the mirror. Nearly every contemporary 
who describes Coleridge declares that his eyes were bright and 
animated, particularly when he was talking. Dorothy Wordsworth 
was greatly impressed by this fact when she first met him. She 
says in her letter to Mary Hutchinson of June, 1797: “ His eye 
... speaks every emotion of his animated mind; it has more of the 


*As proof that he considered this part of the dream, we have Lowes’ 
statement (p. 363) that “nobody in his waking senses could have fabri- 
cated those amazing [last] eighteen lines.” Elsewhere (p. 104) he says 
that in “Kubla Khan” “we see the unconscious playing its game alone.” 
Practically all other critics have also treated the whole poem as a dream. 
Among those who have been most specific in their statements to this effect 
are H. D. Traill in Coleridge, pp. 56-57; Robert Graves in The Meaning 
of Dreams (London, 1924), pp. 146-159; M. H. Abrams in The Milk of 
Paradise (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 46-47; and Lawrence Hanson in The Life 
of S. T, Coleridge, The Early Years (London, 1938), p. 260. Hanson calls 
“Kubla Khan” “the supreme example in English literature of the work- 
ings of the creative subconscious, unhelped—or unhindered—by conscious 
composition.” 

5 Coleridge does not explain why the recall of a song sung by a damsel 
in another vision would enable him to bring back the vision of the pleasure 
dome. Apparently he feels that both visions are locked in the same part of 
his brain. 

®*Clement Carlyon in Early Years and Late Reflections (London, 1836), 
I, 29, reports that Coleridge was wont to look at himself whenever there 
wag a mirror in the room. 
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‘ poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling’ than I ever witnessed.” * Then, 
too, Coleridge’s hair was many times described as being long and 
disordered. William Jerdan even declares that it floated in the air 
on one occasion when Coleridge was excited.* Most striking are 
the frequent descriptions of the animation of Coleridge’s face 
when he was talking or reading his poetry,® and the evidence that 
he was himself conscious of (and conceited about) his fine appear- 
ance on such occasions.*® Such testimony leaves little doubt that 
at the end of “ Kubla Khan” Coleridge has pictured himself, not 
a creature from his dream." 


™Hazlitt in “My First Acquaintance with Poets” (Complete Works, 
ed. P. P. Howe [London, 1930-34], xvi, 109) and Harriet Martineau in her 
Autobiography (Boston, 1877), 1, 299, make similar statements. 

* Autobiography (London, 1853), Iv, 233. Dorothy Wordsworth (loc. 
cit.) calls Coleridge’s hair “longish” and “ loose-growing,” and Hazlitt 
(loc. cit.) says that it “fell in smooth masses over his forehead.” 

®* Charles Cowden Clarke in Recollections of Writers (London, 1878), p. 
64, gives the following description of Coleridge as he appeared in the midst 
of an outburst of praise for Beethoven: “His elevated tone as he rolled 
forth his gorgeous sentences, his lofty look, his sustained flow of language, 
his sublime utterance, gave the effect of some magnificent organ peal to our 
entranced ears.” See also Lamb’s description of Coleridge in a letter to 
Wordsworth dated April 26, 1818, and Washington Allston’s comment on 
Coleridge’s appearance when the “divine afflatus” possessed him (Life 
and Letters of Washington Aliston [New York, 1892], p. 104). 

10 Clement Carlyon (op. cit., 1, 29-30) says that Coleridge boasted about 
how his negligence in dress was lost sight of the moment he began to talk, 
and Thomas Frognall Dibdin declares in Reminiscences of a Literary Life 
(London, 1836), 1, 255, that Coleridge’s face revealed “the secret con- 
viction that his auditors seemed to be entranced with his powers of 
discourse.” 

11 Lowes’ discovery of a Tartar youth in “Kubla Khan” is influenced 
by his postulated source from Purchas (Road to Xanadu, pp. 362-363). 
Purchas tells how a Tartar emperor introduced his followers to a cleverly 
contrived paradise filled with damsels and provided with milk, honey, and 
clear water. Thereafter these warriors, hoping to die and enter that 
paradise forever, were fearless in battle. Lowes’ assumption is that the 
one with flashing eyes and floating hair in “ Kubla Khan ” is such a war- 
rior and that he is therefore to be feared. But Coleridge in fact represents 
the flashing eyes and floating hair as inspiring holy dread—that is, awe 
rather than terror. And since this is so, may the milk and honey not 
have come from the Promised Land of the Old Testament, which is many 
times (Fxodus, 3, 8; Lev., 20, 24; Josh. 5, 6; etc.) described as flowing 
with milk and honey? According to the NED. honey dew and honey are 
often synonymous. 


iJ 
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Even though the sense of the poem did not prove that the 
last lines of “ Kubla Khan” were written after the visitor had 
returned to Porlock, the student of Coleridge might very well 
have been able to guess that such was the case. For there is a 
difference between what one imagines when under the influence of 
opium and what one imagines when not under that influence. This 
has been made clear by De Quincey, who describes the effect of 
opium on his imagination in part as follows: 


I seemed every night to descend—not metaphorically, but literally to 
descend—into chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, from which 
it seemed hopeless that I could ever reascend. .. . 

The sense of space, and in the end the sense of time, were both power- 
fully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c., were exhibited in proportions so 
vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled and was 
amplified to an extent of unutterable and self-repeating infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time. Some- 
times I seemed to have lived for seventy or a hundred years in one night; 
nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a duration far beyond the 
limits of any human experience.’” 


Now in the first part of “ Kubla Khan ” there are several indi- 
cations of these effects. It is true that Coleridge does not reveal 
them in so extraordinary a manner as De Quincey, but it is to be 
remembered that Coleridge was as yet a neophyte in his use of 
the drug. Certainly Coleridge’s “deep romantic chasm,” his 
caverns, and his sunless sea are like De Quincey’s “chasms and 
sunless abysses.” Moreover, in the first part of “Kubla Khan” 
there are indications that Coleridge was experiencing the widening 
of the limits of space and time described by De Quincey. The 
caverns are “ measureless to man,” ** the forests are “ ancient as the 
hills,” and Kubla hears a message from the remote past,—“ ances- 
tral voices prophesying war.” ** In the last eighteen lines of the 


12 Collected Writings, ed. David Masson, ur, 435. As M. H. Abrams 
states (op. cit., p. 65, n.), confirmation of these symptoms occurs in almost 
every article that has been written on the subject of opium. 

1*Tt must be admitted that one finite phrase, “twice five miles of fertile 
ground,” sounds unlike a part of an opium dream. 

14 There is another indication that the first part of the poem was written 
when Coleridge was affected by opium. In a letter which he wrote to his 
brother George in 1798, Coleridge said: “ Laudanum gave me repose, not 
sleep; but you, I believe, know how divine that repose is, what a spot of 
enchantment, a green spot of fountain and flowers and trees in the very 
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poem, on the other hand, the images are clearly outlined and finite. 
The damsel with the dulcimer and Coleridge himself are described 
with poetic imagination, but they have none of the vagueness and 
grandeur of the phantoms of an opium dream. This change in 
atmosphere is striking. 

Lines 31-36 of “Kubla Khan,” those beginning with “The 
shadow of the dome of pleasure,” lie between the two parts dis- 
cussed above. These lines may, of course, represent the “ eight 
or ten scattered lines or images” that remained of the dreamed 
poem after the person from Porlock had departed. If so, the 
composition of the poem is to be described as follows: Lines 1-30 
are what Coleridge had written down when he was interrupted; 
lines 31-36 represent his effort to continue the vision; and lines 
37-54 are his comment on his loss of the vision. 


N. B. ALLEn 


The University of Delaware 


JOHN MIRK ON BONFIRES, ELEPHANTS 
AND DRAGONS 


In his homily for the feast of St. John the Baptist John Mirk 
describes the manner of celebrating the vigil, a description of 
obvious value to the historian of folk-custom and yet, apparently, 
little noted.’ The account runs: 


But 3et, yn be worschip of Saynt Ion, men waken at evyn and maken 
pre maner of fyrys: on ys cien bonys and no wod, and ys callyd a bonne- 
fyre; anober ys of clene wod and no bonys, and ys callyd a wakefyre, for 
men syttyth and wakyth by hit; be thryd ys made of bonys and of wode, 
and ys callyd Saynt Ionys fyre.? ‘ 
heart of waste sands” (Letters of 8S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
[New York, 1895], 1, 240). The letter, whether written before or after 
“Kubla Khan,” indicates that the luxuriant beauty of a garden was to 
Coleridge a symbol for the repose found in opium. 

1Sir James G. Frazer, for example, in Balder the Beautiful (London, 
1913) discusses the St. John fires in Europe with copious reference to our 
sources of information. It is significant that he makes no mention of 
Mirk’s testimony. See Balder the Beautiful, pp. 160-219. 

* Festial (ed. T. Erbe), London, 1905 (E. E. T. S., E. S. xcv1), pp. 182-3. 
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I have been unable to determine whether Mirk is merely repeating 
some literary tradition or whether he is describing an actually 
observed British custom. In either event I have been unable to 
find source, analogue, or parallel account. The well-known and 
traditional mediaeval description of the St. John celebration is 
that represented by the account in John Beleth’s Rationale 
divinorum officiorum. It is worth printing again to facilitate 
comparison with Mirk’s description : 


Solent porro hoc tempore ex veteri consuetudine mortuorum animalium 
ossa comburi, quod hujusmodi habet originem. Sunt enim animalia, 
quae dracones appellamus . . . Haec, inquam, animalia in aere volant, 
in aquis natant, in terra ambulant. Sed quando in aere ad libidinem 
concitantur (quod fere fit), saepe ipsum sperma vel in puteos, vel in 
aquas fluviales ejiciunt ex quo lethalis sequitur annus. Adversus haec 
ergo hujusmodi inventum est remedium, ut videlicet rogus ex ossibus con- 
strueretur, et ita fumus hujusmodi animalia fugaret. Et quia istud maxime 
hoc tempore fiebat, idem etiam modo ab omnibus observatur. Est et alia 
causa quamobrem ossa animalia comburantur, quod ossa sancti Joannis 
in civitate Sebastae ab ethnicis combusta fuere. Consuetum item est hac 
vigilia ardentes deferri faculas, quod Joannes fuerit ardens lucerna, et 
qui vias Domini praeparavit. Sed quod etiam rota vertatur hine esse 
putant, quia in eum circulum tune, sol descenderit ultra quem progredi 
nequit, a quo cogitur paulatim descendere, quemadmodum vulgi rumor de 
B. Joanne Christo adveniente ad summum pervenit, cum Christus puta- 
batur, posteaque descendit ac fuit diminutus, ut vel ipse de se testis est.* 


It will be immediately observed that there is nothing in the 
Festial about the ceremony of the lighted torches or the rolling 
wheel. But, on the other hand, nothing in Beleth’s account corres- 
ponds to Mirk’s mention of the three different kinds of fire. 

It is worth noting that Mirk was familiar with the account in 
the Rationale : 


The fyrst fyre was made of bonys, as Ion Bellet sayth, for yn pat 
contray ys gret hete be whech hete encawsut dragons bat bay gedryn 
ynfere, and fleyn yn pe ayre, and fallyn downe ynto watyrs pe fropbe of 
hur kynde, and soo venemyth pe watyrs, bat moch pepyll takyn her deth 
perby and ober mony gret sekenes.* 


So much is clearly taken from the passage in Beleth that we have 


*Migne, P.L., ccm, cols. 141-2. Cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
Berlin, 1875-8, 1, 516; J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, London, 1876, 
I, 361-2; Frazer, op. cit., 1, 161. 

* Festial, p. 183. 
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already quoted. But whereas Beleth is content to explain that 
a fire made of bones was especially popular as a remedy against 
the pestilential dragon in the time of St. John and that the people 
annually light similar fires to commemorate the historical fact, 
Mirk interweaves into his explanation of the custom the old story 
of Alexander’s stratagem against elephants: 


Then wer ber mony gret clerkys, and haddyn red of kyng Ali3andyr how 
when he schulde haue a batayle wyth be kyng of Inde, and pe kyng 
broght wyth hym mony olyfaundys beryng castellys of tre on hor backys, 
as be kynde of hom ys, and knyghtys armyd yn pe castels, arayde al for 
pe warre. Then knew Aly3aundyr pe kynde of pe olyfaundys, pat pay 
dredyn nothyng so moch as rorryng of swyne. Wherfor he let gedyr alle 
pe swyne pat myght be getyn, and made hom to dryue hom also nygh pe | 
olyfaundys, as pai myghtyn wele here hor roryng. And pen he let make a 
pig forto crye, and pen anon all infere made soch a rorryng, pat all pe 
olyfaundys floen, and castyn downe hor castels, and sloyn pe knyghtys 
pat werne yn ham; and soo Alesaundyr had pe victori.® 


Immediately after this diverting interlude Mirk concludes with 
what seems to be singular abruptness: 


Thes wyse clerkys kneuyn wele pat dragons hatyth nothyng so meche as 
brent bonys. Wherfor bay tacht be pepyll forto gedyr al be bonys pat pay 
myght fynde, and sett hom on fyre; and soo wyth pe stench of hom pay 
dryven away the dragon, and soo werne holpyn of hor deses.* 


But what has all this to do with the story of the elephants? Is 
Mirk merely implying that the same wise clerks who knew the 
natural history of the elephant were also up on their dragon lore? 
Clarity is conspicuously absent from the explanation given by 
Mirk, but an examination of Bestiary beliefs reveals that there is 
good reason for connecting the stories of the elephant and of the 
dragon. 

One of the details of the Greek Physiologus involves the hos- 
tility existing between the dragon and the elephant.’ Perhaps the 
fullest account of their combats and of the reasons for the animosity 
is found in Pliny’s Natural History.2 And in the later Latin 
Bestiaries we are informed of an interesting consequence of the 
“perpetua discordia ” between the two creatures: whenever a fire 


5 Festial, p. 183. 

Ibid. 

7 Physiologus (ed. F. Sbordone), Milan, 1936, p. 131. 
11-12. 
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is made of the elephant’s hair and bones, “ no evil thing will come, 
nor dragon.” ® 

Mirk’s mention of the elephant, therefore, is not introduced 
altogether haphazardly. The rout of the dragons was originally 
accomplished not merely by a fire made of bones, but, more 
specifically, made of elephant bones. It is too bad that Mirk has 
left out the necessary connecting links in his explanation—if, 
indeed, the fault is Mirk’s and not some scribe’s. 

The general impression of disorder in the passage is confirmed 
by the intrusion of the story of Alexander. If it is proper to 
speak of elephants in explaining the bonfires, the animal’s aversion 
to the roaring of swine is surely not the appropriate detail. A 
glance at the Bestiaries may again prove useful in alleviating 
bewilderment if not in justifying the inclusion of the story. The 
Westminster Bestiary ends its chapter on the elephant with these 
two statements: “ Alexander frightened these beasts away from 
his camp by the grunting of swine. The dragon drinks the blood 
of the elephant for the purpose of cooling his burning intestines.” *° 
There is no real connection between the two statements, but they 
are in juxtaposition and thus may well have influenced Mirk’s 
erudite but unhappily muddled discussion of the origin of the St. 
John bonfires. For the second of the two statements, involving 
the hostility of the elephant and dragon, was very much to his 
purpose. 


GROVER CRONIN, JR. 
Fordham University 


NICHOLAS BRETON’S THE HATE OF TREASON 


Throughout his long though not always distinguished career as 
a writer, Nicholas Breton peppered his works with expressions of 
loyalty and devotion to the ruling monarch and the English Gov- 
ernment. These probably unsolicited attentions do not seem to 
have brought him any recognition ; though his The Hate of Treason 
and A Murmurer present the Government point of view, and the 
latter (dedicated to the Lords of the Privy Council) may well 
have been officially inspired. The discovery of the Gunpowder 


® MS. Harleian 3244, quoted by G. C. Druce, “ The Elephant in Medieval 
Legend and Art,” Archaeological Journal, 2nd Series, xxvr (1919), 6. 
Cf. Cahier and Martin, Mélanges d’Archéologie, Paris, 1851-6, Iv, 157-8. 
10 MS, 22, Westminster Chapter Library, quoted by Druce, ibid., p. 8. 
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Plot aroused all Breton’s loyalty and indignation;* which he ex- 
pressed at length in The Hate of Treason with a Touch of the 
late Treason. There is an undated copy of this poem, headed with 
the caption of the printed version, An Invectwe against Treason, 
in MS. Royal 17 C XXXIV ? in the British Museum ; and a printed 
version dated 1616, without the printer’s name.’ It is reasonable 
to suppose that it was written shortly after the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605. Both versions are dedicated to the Duke 
of Lineux (i.e. Lennox, the king’s favourite) ; if this dedication had 
been written after 6th October 1613, Breton, as was his custom, 
would have given his patron the full titles of Baron Settrington 
and Earl of Richmond. The Hate of Treason, then, was written 
between November 1605 and October 1613: and the only surviving 
edition of 1616 was not the first. The dedications in the manu- 
script and in this edition are a little different: 


. with these fewe Inuectiue lines, against the vile name of Treason and 
Traitors: wherein, naminge no person offendinge, and, wishing there had 
neuer been suche offence, leauinge the Tract to the perusinge of yor dis- 
creete patience, wth my better seruice to yor Gratious Emploiment, I 


bl te: 
humbly reste Yor Graces diuoted to be Comaunded 


Nich: Breton.‘ 


. . . these fewe invective lines against the most hatefull, and horrible 
nature of Treason, and Traitors: I name no person offendant, and wish 
there were no such offence. But hoping that God will weede out the 
wicked, and blesse his Maiesty with a world of loving Subiects & encrease 
his love with many such good friends as your selfe, in prayer for his 
Maiesties, and your long life, with health, and all hearts happinesse, I 


humbl t 
——— Your Graces in all humble service, 


N. B.S 


+ An interesting link between Breton and the actors in the Gunpowder 
drama is the dedication of Wonders Worth The Hearing, signed 22 of 
December, 1602, “ To my truest and kinde louing friend, Ma. Iohn Cradocke 
Cutler, at his house without Temple Doore.” On 6th November 1605, 
John Cradocke declared that he engraved sword hilts with the Passion of 
Christ, for Rakewood, Chris. Wright, and another. Catesby and Tyrwhit 
were often with him. (Calendar of State Papers James I—Domestic 
Series, XVI.) 

* Reprinted by Grosart in The Works in Verse and Prose of Nicholas 
Breton. 

* Grosart was not able to see the unique copy, which is now in the H. E. 
Huntington Library. 

*MS. Royal 17 C xxxiv. 

5 The Hate of Treason (1616)—Huntington Library. 
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The signature “ Nich: Breton ” at the end of the manuscript dedi- 
cation establishes his authorship. There is an address in the 
printed version, not found in the manuscript, “To all that love 
God, and the King”: 


Nobles, and Gentlemen, and all other his Maiesties loving subiects, of 
what condition soever, let me laie before your eies a few invective lines, 
against the horrible nature of Treason, and especially against so gracious a 
King, Queene, and Prince, so honourable a Counsaile, and so blessed a State. 
The consideration whereof, may make the hearts of all true Christians to 
tremble, to thinke that the Divell had so great a power in the world, as 
to sow so much wickednesse in the hearts of vnhappie men. But God, 
that euer is, and will be gracious vnto his, hath revealed their villanie, 
and so preserved his people, as in the preservation of our King and 
Countrey, from the Divell and all his devices, hath given iust cause, day 
and night to give glorie to his holie Maiestie, to whose Almightie tuition 
and mercifull goodnesse I leave thee. From my lodging in London. 


Your friend as I find cause. 


There are the same number of verses in the manuscript as in the 
printed book; but the sequence is different: and in place of this 
verse in the manuscript 


But this good God that gave vs our good King: 

and made the sorrowes of our harts to ceasse, 

reveales all tractes, yt doe of Treason spring; 

blesseth our Land, preserves itt in his peace, 

and doth our sowles, from sinnefull feares release: 
how can his name, inough be prays’d of vs? 
that shews his care, his love, and mercy thus; 


the printed book has an extra verse on the sin of pride: 


* Breton’s authorship is confirmed by this parallel with his Pasquils 
Mad-Cap: 
Yet let him tinck vpon the golden pan, 
His word may pass yet for an honest man. 
Pasquils Mad-Cap. 
While graceless thoughts, in all vngodlines, 
doe only tincke, vpon ye goulden panne. 
The Hate of Treason. 
Also, as Grosart noticed, three stanzas from The Soules immortall crowne, 
dedicated by Breton to James I in 1605, are worked into The Hate of 
Treason without much change beyond the addition of an extra line to each 
verse necessitated by the use of rhyme royal in The Hate of Treason. 
Treason being an evil fruit of pride, verses 1-3 of The sixth daies worke— 
Humilitie (The Soules immortall crowne) are introduced appropriately 
into The Hate of Treason. 


THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY 


Let pride be hatefull vnto every state, 
It is a vice with vertue not allowed; 
And such a vice as vertue hath in hate; 
For vertue never makes the spirit prowde, 
But hath her love to the simple avowde: 
And in advauncement of Nobilitie, 
Gives greatest grace to Truths humilitie. 


Towards the end of the poem there are two alternative couplets: 


Oh hellish Pride, the Essence of all Euill; 
and only liue, to leade Man to the Devill. MS. 


Of hellish pride, the onely Traytor Thiefe, 
That is the ground of all eternall griefe. Book. 


The Hate of Treason is described as imperfect in the Short-Tttle 
Catalogue: this is because two verses on sig. C3" and C3" have been 
partially obliterated. 
JEAN ROBERTSON 
University of Liverpool 


THE ASCRIPTION OF SPEECHES IN 
THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY 


Every editor of Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy has noted the 
careless printing of the Quarto of 1607, which is the basis of all 
existing texts. The punctuation is unusually erratic, letters are 
frequently transposed, and in some cases the ascription of speeches 
is obviously incorrect. In a letter to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (March 13, 1937) Major C. S. Napier calls attention to the 
most puzzling section of the text, the speeches in the last scene of 
Ambitioso and Supervacuo, Spurio, the bastard, and the “ fourth 
man.” They enter to find Lussurioso, the new duke, murdered, 
and, after an exchange of exclamations, speak as follows: 


Amb. Here’s a labour sav’d, 

I though to have sped him, Sbloud how came this. 

Spur. Then I proclaime my selfe, now I am Duke. 

Amb. Thou Duke,! brother thou liest. 

Spur. Slave so dost thou? 

4. Base villayne hast thou slaine my Lord and Master.* 


2 Quarto, I8v, 
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It is obvious from the ensuing action that the two brothers and 
the bastard have been killed here; and modern editors have added 
the stage directions “ Kills Ambitioso ” after Spurio’s last speech, 
and “Stabs Spurio” after the speech of the “fourth man.” As 
Major Napier points out, the text, even with these added directions, 
cannot be right; the bastard would not be the first in line to become 
duke, and Supervacuo is not disposed of. “ But,” Major Napier 
writes, 


if it be Supervacuo who proclaims himself duke, all is well: and we may 
add the stage directions to Ambitioso’s last words “ [Kills Supervacuo.” 
That Supervacuo should proclaim himself duke before his elder brother 
is not altogether surprising in view of his initiative at the opening of Act 
1, Scene 1, and at the close of Act v, Scene 2 [sic., but undoubtedly 
Scene 1 is meant]: but the truth seems to be that by Act v Tourneur had 
forgotten which was which. 


The confusion of the abbreviations for Spurio and Supervacuo is 
obviously probable and actually occurs earlier in the play,’ but the 
confusion of Supervacuo with Ambitioso is still troublesome and 
can only be cleared up in conjunction with another scene in which 
they appear to be confused. Even if Major Napier is right in 
saying that Tourneur by Act v “had forgotten which was which,” 
scenes i and iii of Act v (modern scene-division) are not consistent. 
Whichever brother says in v, i, “this hand shall dispossesse him 
[the duke]” * should say in V, iii, “ Here’s a labour sav’d, I thought 
to have sped him.”* In the Quarto the first speech is given to 
Supervacuo, the second to Ambitioso. This difficulty remains, then, 
after the confusion of Spurio with Supervacuo is removed; and a 
more thorough correction is necessary to make the allotment of the 
lines logical. 

Surely Professor Allardyce Nicoll is right in exchanging the 
speeches of Ambitioso and Supervacuo at the close of v, i.° The 
reading of the Quarto is manifestly inaccurate as it gives one 
speech to “ And.” (interpreted by several editors as Antonio, though 
he is not on the stage here). And again logic is against the Quarto 
reading, for it is clearly established in 111, i and vi* that Ambitioso 


2311, vi, modern scene-division; Quarto F4r, 

3 Tbid., I2r. * Ibid., I8v, 

5 The Revenger’s Tragedy, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (London, 1929), p. 149, 
lines 190 ff. Cf. Quarto, I2t and ¥. 

Ibid., and F4r. 
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is the elder brother and that Supervacuo intends to kill him when 
the old Duke and Lussurioso are out of the way. Hence, in Vv, i, 
Ambitioso should be the one to say: 


it [the moon] shall out-live the new Duke by much, this hand shall dis- 
possesse him, then we’re mighty.’ 


to which Supervacuo would reply: 

Ist so, ’ts very good, 

And do you thinke to be Duke then, kinde brother: 

Tle see faire play, drop one, and there lies tother.* 

Professor Nicoll does not suggest any emendation in V, iii, 

though he notes the confusion here.® It is quite proper (once the 
changes in V, i have been made) that Ambitioso, who threatened to 
kill the Duke, should now say: 

Here’s a labour sav’d, 

I thought to have sped him, Sbloud how came this. 
But he should have also the following line: 


Then I proclaime my selfe, now I am Duke. 


The next line should be Supervacuo’s: 
Thou Duke,! brother thou liest. 


If a stage direction is to be inserted after this line it will be “ Kills 
Ambitioso.” Spurio then says, “Slave so dost thou?” and kills 
Supervacuo; the “fourth man” kills Spurio, and the three rivals 
are accounted for. The latter part of the play is thus made con- 
sistent with the earlier part and consistent with itself. 


M. WaITH 
Yale University 


GOLDSMITH AND THE PICKLE-SHOP 


When Goldsmith, in an argument with Johnson recorded by 
Boswell, insisted that luxury was degenerating the English people, 
Johnson challenged him to choose from all the shops between Char- 
ing-Cross and White-Chapel, excepting the gin-shops, one in which 
there was anything “ that can do any human being any harm.” He 
accepted the challenge and selected a pickle-shop.* Since it would 


7 Quarto, I2r. * Nicoll, p. 319. 
® Tbid., I2v. 2 Boswell’s Life, ed. G. B. Hill, m, 217-19. 
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appear that if Goldsmith could condemn the lowly pickle he would 
also condemn every item of modern luxury, this argument has been 
used to show his inconsistency, for did he not describe “'The Bene- 
fits of Luxury in Making a People Wise and Happy ” in Letter x1 
of The Citizen of the World? ? 

But the pickle, as an appetizer, was used to stimulate “ artifi- 
cial” (as opposed to “natural”) appetite by those who had lost 
their natural appetite through surfeiting.* In choosing the pickle- 
shop as an example of harmful luxury, Goldsmith, who derided the 
“epicure ” and believed that Parliament should enforce the “ Di- 
vine precept ” of weekly fasting,* was thus really attacking glut- 
tony, as did many moralists and physicians of his age in a tradition 
stemming from the ancients. Addison, for example, saw “ innu- 
merable distempers ” resulting from modern eating habits; in par- 
ticular he denounced “ any artificial provocative to relieve satiety, 
and create a false appetite.”® Likewise, Dr. Francis de Valangin 
argued that the English have so many infirmities because they 
“study how to tickle their Palates with Variety, Profusion, and 
pungent Sauces.”* At such protests, of course, Johnson merely 
laughed : he preferred to “ feed with the rich.” ® 

Goldsmith’s argument here should not, then, be construed as an 
attack upon all luxury or as a contradiction of the opinion expressed 
in Letter x1 of The Citizen that the innocent indulgence of human 
desires for pleasure is socially beneficial. 


Howarp J. BELL, JR. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


2 Footnote to Letter x1 in The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. P. Cun- 
ningham (London, 1854), m1, 116, and ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1885-6), 
1m, 43; C. B. Tinker, Nature’s Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922), p. 4. 

>See A. F. M. Willich, M. D., Lectures on Diet and Regimen (London, 
1799, 2nd ed.), p. 297; also Goldsmith, Works (ed. Gibbs), 1, 292 (“even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite”). 

*Ibid., 111, 56 (Citizen, Letter xv); and An History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature (London, 1774), Iv, 186; v, 174, 206, 350; vi, 398-9; and 
1, 130. 

* For instance, Plutarch, in advising against gluttony, compared appe- 
tizers to aphrodisiacs (Moralia, 126 B). 

®° The Spectator, 195. 

7A Treatise on Diet, or the Management of Human Life (London, 1768), 
pp. 11-12. 
® Boswell’s Life, m1, 56, 282-3; v, 357-8; and m1, 79. 
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“THE WOLF’S LONG HOWL” 


Cyrus Redding, Thomas Campbell’s sub-editor on the New 
Monthly Magazine and his biographer, pointed out that the wolf 
in Campbell’s formerly oft-quoted line, “The wolf’s long howl 
from Oonalaska’s shore,” which occurs in the Pleasures of Hope 
(1, 66), published in 1799, is heard again in Theodric (1824): 
“The wolf’s long howl is dismal discord join’d” (1. 471).? 
Actually, this later verse was borrowed intact from The Senti- 
mental Sailor; or St. Preux to Eloisa, “by a young gentleman of 
Edinburgh,” published in that city by Kincaid and Creech, 1772. 
It therefore appears that the line in The Sentimental Sailor like- 
wise suggested the verse in the Pleasures of Hope. It is curious 
that in the earlier poem, Campbell borrowed but half the line 
whereas in that published twenty-five years later he incorporated 
it bodily. Whether he took it from the poem itself or from the 
review in the Scots Magazine (xxxv, May, 152), where it is re- 


printed, would be hard to say. 
CHARLES DUFFY 


Cornell University 


SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1939 AND 19401 


Since my survey of two years ago a number of important works 
in the linguistic field have come out. First place, for American 
linguists at least, must be given to the Atlas of Professor Hans 
Kura*” 92nd his associates, the first volume of which is now to be 
had (together with a Handbook), though at a price prohibitive to 
most.” The volume is made up of 242 maps, out of a total of 733; 
the others are to come out in vols. 11 and mi. The Handbook is 
a separate work; it not only gives us a guide in using the maps, 
but also provides a history of the undertaking, a sketch of the 


2 Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell, London, 1860, 1, 282. 
1 Except for the first four items, this survey is limited to books sent to 
MLN. for review. 

2 Linguistic Atlas of New England, Vol. 1 (in two parts), Brown Uni- 
versity, 1939, $60; Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England, 
pp. xiv + 240 + 2 plates, $4. 
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historical and cultural background, and a critical account of the 
methods followed by the Atlas staff. The careful evaluation of 
the technic of the various individual field-workers is especially 
worthy of note. A proper estimate of this impressive publication 
will not be possible until the whole is available. While awaiting 
maps 243-733, however, we may pay tribute to the competence of 
the work done so far, and in particular to the initiative and per- 
severance of its director. 

For some time now the publication of the Dictionary of American 
English has been under way. Vol. 1 was completed in 1938, vol. 11 
in 1940.* Its companion work, the Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue, likewise prepared under the editorship of Sir William 
Craigie, is making slower headway in print. Publication of the 
first volume, begun in 1931, was not completed until 1937, and 
so far only two parts of the second volume have appeared.* The 
great Danish dictionary, however, has gone forward at its usual 
pace of a volume a year.° It is to be hoped that the course of events 
in Europe will not stop this stately progress. 

The volumes of the English Place-Name Society also come out 
at regular yearly intervals. The two now before us ® maintain the 
high standards set in earlier volumes. Certain details may be com- 
mented upon. I see nothing strange (vol. XvI, p. xxxvi) in the 
form Patryrtavy. The name of the OE runic letter is wynn, not 
wen (pp. 4, 284). What is partial (p. 26) about the gallicism of 
Haute? The name Ingen (p. 28) may be short for Ingenpeow 
(see Widsith 116). Under Brockhurst (p. 38) a cross-reference to 
Burcombe Ivers (p. 213) would be useful. Why should Hassukes 
(p. 38) be called pseudo-genitival? The earliest occurrence of the 
spelling Shorncote (p. 47) ought to be given, if only for the sake 
of those interested in the history of ar / or alternation. In the same 
way one would like to know when the initial w of Underditch 
(p. 371) was lost. Filands (p. 50) is derivable from OE *fuling 


* Corn Pit to Honk, pp. 629-1268; Univ. of Chicago Press. 

*The second of these parts, Dignosce-Dull, pp. 121-240 of the volume 
(Univ. of Chicago Press), comes within the period of this survey. 

5 Ordbog over det danske Sprog, xvm1t (1939), pp. 748 and xix (1940), 
pp. 725; Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel. 

®xv1t (1939), The Place-Names of Wiltshire, pp. xlii + 547, $6.50; xvi 
(1940), The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire, pp. xlii + 348, $5.90; both 
by J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer and F. M. Stenton; Cambridge, at the 
University Press (New York: Macmillan). 
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‘miry, muddy place’; for the want of umlaut, see MLN., tiv 
527 and note forms like the Wulfingum of Widsith 29; for the 
modern i see p. xx. The term pre-English (pp. 60, 332) is an 
unfortunate device for not saying Celtic; if the latter term must 
be avoided, why not say non-English? The first element of Sundeys 
(p. 66) may be identical with Sound (p. 301) ; certainly the 14th 
century o-spelling does not justify connexion with OE sand, as 
0 is commonly written for u before n. The phonology of Nettleton 
(pp. 80f.) requires derivation of the first element from a weak 
*Nebla > *Netla (cf. *bofl > botl ‘ dwelling’) rather than from 
a strong *Nedel, which is incompatible with the ¢ found in all the 
forms, and might be expected to give a genitival s nowhere recorded. 
The OG cognate Nandtlo is weak, not strong. On the other hand, 
the first element of Wadswick (p. 85) is best derived from *Wed, 
the strong form of Wada; the diminutive *Weddi which Ekwall 
suggests seems less likely, since no -en(e)s- forms occur. Hazeland 
from earlier Haselholt (p. 88) got its n by dissimilation; the 
resultant *Haselont then became Hazeland by assimilation to the 
familiar land. The first element of Thingley (p. 97) may be from 
OE gepinge. The value [dz] for the initial letter of Gifford (p. 
119) should have been given on p. xxi, where this sound-change is 
exemplified only in final position, and is mentioned only inci- 
dentally. Raesters (p. 151) is best explained as an example of 
metathesis: rst > str. The 1576 forms Radenhurst and Radnester 
show that the final s of the modern form is not original. The same 
metathesis of st and r appears in Chilvester (p. 257). The sound- 
change [tf > J], as in Conrish (p. 179) and Wishford (p. 230), 
is not listed on p. xxi. The forms ceole (p. 204) and sceocera 
(p. 292) show the primitive eo from which classical OE ea came. 
For Saron (p. 213) read OH. The postulated proper name Bryda 
(p. 213) is derivable from a base brygd ‘ shifty.’ If the first element 
of Yatesbury (p. 264) is the proper name Geat, the forms without 
genitival s are to be derived from the weak Geata; cf. ON Gautt. 
In spite of the authors (p. 300), the name-form ELvenes- is explica- 
ble as a case of dittography (from earlier ewewes for ewes). The 
sound [¢] was general, not merely dialectal (p. 314), in ME, 
though it lost its rounding much earlier in some dialects than in 
others. For Anglo-Sazon (p. 333) read OF. The sound-change 
[ft > xt] is exemplified in Aughton (p. 344), as also in Wroughton 
(p. 278); it ought to be included among the sound-shifts listed 
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on p. xxi. The invariable ¢ of Martinsell (p. 351) requires deriva- 
tion from some such name as Mefla; this name in turn may be 
hypocoristic for Mepelhelm, but of this we have no ‘evidence. The 
short o of Stonage (p. 360) is not explicable in terms of a conson- 
ant group nh. I have noted misprints on pp. xv (note 1), 353 and 
376. 

Leland’s spelling Snotinghamshire (vol. xvu1, p. 175) is much 
later than any spelling with initial s recorded on p. 1, though 
Leland may be looked upon as too late to be reckoned with. It is 
hardly right to say, “we must take the forms medene, medine as 
due to early change of m to n under the influence of preceding d” 
(p. 6) ; the change may have been due to dissimilation. The names 
Whipling (p. 9) and Smite seem equally appropriate (or inappro- 
priate) for the river. Possibly the current was swifter in early 
times. The name-form Saundby (p. 38) is additional evidence 
that the ME diphthong aw developed before nasals in Gmc. words; 
see my study in MP., xx 189 ff. Since hramn and hrem are well 
known OE variants of hrefn ‘ raven,’ the corresponding forms of 
Rampton (p. 58) can hardly be stigmatized as irregular: in Ramen- 
tona we get a svarabhakti vowel between m and n, and the same 
form, with loss of n before ¢t, appears in the Rametone of DB. The 
series of forms seems to me consistent enough. The comments under 
Stokeham (pp. 60f.) seem curiously confused. The variants of 
Ranby (p.66) with genitival s make derivation from ON Hran 
dubious. The discussion of the “sound development” of Conjure 
Alders (p.7%0) is so unsatisfactory that it would have been better 
to leave the matter without discussion. For the spelling Mauneton 
(p. 107), see MP., xx, 189 ff. The form Calkcliff (p. 129) need 
not be analysed as the spelling would indicate; the -k of Calk is 
derivable from the initial sound of the second element. For phtlo- 
logical (p. 131) read linguistic. Harlow (p. 134) is best analysed 
as whore-hill. In Algarthorpe (p.138) the vocalism does not sup- 
port the derivation given; the ger spelling would indicate East 
rather than West Scand origin. Under Toton (p.152) the DB 
forms point to a man named pélfr and familiarly called Tofi. The 
alternative forms Snointon and Sneinton (p.174) seem to reflect 
variants of the name with and without umlaut; the suffixal -ingtun 
might or might not affect the vowel of the base. The first element 
of Elston (pp. 212 f.) is best derived from ON Filifr. The develop- 
ment of Hawton (p.215) shows variation between the au and ou 
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diphthongs, but this is not infrequent; see my discussion, MP., xx, 
189 ff. The two forms F’réna (OE) and Frani (ON) are surely 
unrelated. An OE mutated form cognate with ON Frani would 
be *Fréna, not Fréna (p. 255). 

We will next take up five Swedish studies, all but one in the Old 
English field.* Engblom’s dissertation starts badly but ends well. 
He has, I think, made plausible his main contention: that the 
auxiliary do has two sources, the “ pro-verb ” for the emphatic use, 
the causative for the unemphatic use. He has brought together 
a large number of quotations which throw light on the history of 
the construction, and has made more precise the various stages of 
its development. The presentation of the material, however 
(especially in the first part of the book), might be greatly improved. 
The author rambles rather than marches, and it is not always clear 
what conclusions (if any) he has come to. Ivar Dahl’s disserta- 
tion is an unusually able and illuminating piece of work. It falls 
into three chapters: (1) dates and localization of the early OE 
sources; (2) presentation and etymological discussion of the in- 
flexional material; and (3) the development of the inflexional 
endings during the early OE period. The study is confined to the 
vowel stems of the noun inflexions, but a second volume is promised 
which will be given over to the consonant stems. Dahl’s first 
chapter will perhaps be more generally used than any other part 
of his book; among other things, it gives us a useful though not 
exhaustive list of the OE inscriptions. The following comments 
may be made on various details. The Speculum text of Cadmon’s 
hymn, MS. t (p. 3’), is inferior to that given by Dobbie.* For the 
text of Bede’s Death Song (p. 15), see also Dobbie, p. 55. Girvan’s 
date for the composition of Beowulf (p. 48) is too early and should 
not be taken as authoritative. About half the cases of -n for -m 


* Lund Studies in English, ed. E. Ekwall (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup), 
Vols. vr (1938), vir (1938) and vimr (1939); Nomina Germanica, ed. J. 
Sahlgren (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell), Vols. tv (1938) and vir (1940). 
The volumes of 1938 were received too late for inclusion in our previous 
survey. LSE vi: On the Origin and early Development of the Auwiliary 
Da, by Victor Engblom, pp. 171; LSE vu: Substantival Inflexion in early 
OE, by Ivar Dahl, pp. xvi + 206; LSE vu: OE Personal Names in Bede’s 
History, by Hilmer Strém, pp. xliv+ 181; NG Iv: OZ Bynames, by 
Gésta Tengvik, pp. xxii+ 407; NG vi: Genitival Composition in OF 
Place-Names, by Erik Tengstrand, pp. Ixviii + 354. 

8 E. V. K. Dobbie, MSS of Cedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death Song, p. 17. 
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may be examples of sandhi (p. 55, 72, 94, 113, 116, 134, 152, 156, 
167). The late OE spelling westennu (p. 94) probably reflects the 
simplification of double consonants in unstressed syllables; in other 
words, it is a purely orthographical variant of westenu. The author 
is mistaken when he tells us (p.99) that the stem *gauja- is 
recorded in OE only “in the position of latter element of com- 
pound place-names.” It appears also in the personal name Wudga 
or Widia; see the discussion in my edition of Widsith, pp. 198 f. 
In the discussion of the stem *aujd- likewise (p. 102), the tribal 
names Howum and Geffl-Egum of Widsith, and the island name 
Eowland of Alfred’s Orosius, should be considered; see my paper 
in SP., xxvii, 577 f., and the appropriate articles in my Widsith 
glossary. I have nated a misprint on p. 146. 

Hilmer Strém’s dissertation falls into a longish introduction and 
three parts. Part I is etymological, Part II phonological, and Part 
III lexical. There is also an 11-page bibliography. The intro- 
duction includes “a short description of Bede’s life and work, an 
account of the main MSS of the Hist. Eccl., and a survey of OE 
personal names in general” (p. xxi). In the first part each name- 
element is given an etymology or the various possibilities are con- 
sidered. In the second part Bede’s sound-system is set forth his- 
torically, the various sounds occurring in the material being traced 
back to West Germanic. In the third part the personal name- 
material is presented in alphabetical order, with biographical notes, 
The whole makes a useful book. Under EAN (p. 13) the ON name 
Eymundr might have been mentioned ; see A. Noreen, Altisl. Gram., 
4th ed., p. 221. On the name-element HUN (p. 24) see my ed. of 
Widsith, p. 170. The name Otsc, discussed on pp. 30, 73 f. (cf. 
also p. 70), need not have been taken up in two places. On this 
name, see now E. Ekwall, English Studies xx111 8%. Ing (p. 52) 
is not well described as an “ Anglo-Frisian tribal hero.” The 
Danes, according to Beowulf, were Ingwine ‘friends of Ing,’ and 
they can hardly be reckoned Anglo-Frisians. Under Brtti (p. 
64) the corresponding Continental forms should have been referred 
to; see my paper in Englische Studien LxxtI 182. In support of 
Ekwall’s etymology of Offa (p. 73) it may be noted that this 
etymology would make the fourth century Offa’s name alliterate 
with that of his father Wermund. Under UITTA (p. 78) the Witta 
of Widsith 22 might have been mentioned. The author on p. 145 
refers to my discussion of Moidum in my ed. of Widsith, but fails 
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to give a reference to my much fuller (and later) discussion in 
Anglia Lx1 114 ff. Under UODEN (p. 180) the author neglects to 
point out that the East Saxon kings did not claim descent from 
Woden. I have noted misprints on pp. 93 and 130. 

Tengvik’s dissertation is “a systematic inquiry into the OE 
bynames found in OE sources from c. 700 to c. 1100 (including 
Domesday Book). No similar work has no far been attempted ” 
(p. 1). The author’s chief interest, like that of previous students, 
is in the light which the bynames throw on the origins and history 
of the surnames of later times. The book is a weighty contribution 
to the study of surnames. Its chief value, however, is as a list of 
early bynames. In extremely few cases has the author succeeded in 
proving that a given byname was inherited by a given man from his 
father; in other words, nearly all the bynames listed were still in 
the byname stage. Their transmutation into surnames came later. 
Nevertheless, the author in a few cases has been able to catch the 
beginnings of this important development. The following matters 
of detail seem worthy of comment or correction. The names of the 
Kings of Kent did not “ begin with a K” (p. 12). The section on 
“multiplicity of bynames” (pp. 22 f.) does not raise the question 
which is bound to occur to the reader: are these local and official 
designations really bynames at all? Nowadays one might perfectly 
well refer in writing to So-and-so of New York without a thought 
that New York was the byname of the person referred to. Why 
should such a reference be interpreted differently in a medieval 
document? If a given person were identified regularly as the New 
Yorker or the judge, we might then have a right to say that New 
Yorker or Judge was his byname, but this regularity can hardly be 
presumed without repeated references to him in these terms in the 
records. Such repetitions are so rare in OE records that the pre- 
sumption which the author seems to make can hardly be justified. 
Under “antedated words” (pp. 23-27) the author makes claims 
which must strike many readers as extravagant. For instance, the 
word bigot is recorded in the NED from 1598, but the byname 
Bigot appears in 1086, more than 500 years earlier. The author 
explains such gaps as follows: “words that belong to the popular 
idiom do not usually appear in literature until they have been 
long in colloquial use, and it is in the nicknames recorded in 
official documents that pre-literature instances are most likely to be 
found ” (p. 24). This may possibly hold for some nicknames, but 
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it hardly explains the case of bigot. The Roger Bigot of DB did 
not get his nickname from English-speaking people but from 
Frenchmen, and we have no reason to think that the meaning of 
this nickname was understood by the English of his day; still less 
are we justified in concluding from the occurrence of this nickname 
that the common noun bigot was added to the English vocabulary 
in the eleventh century. Whether Brito (p. 133) means ‘the 
Briton’ or ‘the Breton’ depends, of course, on the origin of the 
person so named; it seems a bit unsafe to take for granted that in 
all cases it has the latter meaning. The derivation of the surnames 
Burnage, Burnish, Barnish from Beorneges (OE Beornheah) seems 
unsatisfactory (p. 151); Barnish offers the least difficulty, since 
here we need only suppose palatalization of the genitival -s, but 
even this sound-change would have to be reckoned dialectal. The 
nom. form would give the modern surname Barney without any 
phonological difficulties. The Liuinges sunu of p. 159 (OE Lyfing) 
answers, again in the nom., to the modern surname Liveing. The 
forms Goold, Gould (p. 185) indicate lengthening of OH, not 
“ME o in front of Id.” In Paue filius we have OE pawa ‘ peacock’ 
used as a nickname (p. 194), but this would give modern Poe, not 
Paw, unless the latter surname is of northern origin, while Porson 
has no place here. With Roger etc. (p. 196) should be mentioned 
Hodge and Hodges and possibly Dodge as well (though this name 
may be a dialectal variant of Dodds). It is odd that in the dis- 
cussion of OE Wynstdn (p. 203) the modern Winston was not 
mentioned. For Scandinavianized (p. 214) read Anglicized. The 
nickname Malf (p. 222) may be a contraction of Medulf. The 
entry Scutarwus is wanting (p. 269). Latin barbatus (p. 290) by 
way of French would give Barbee (a not unfamiliar English sur- 
name) but not Barb. French Neir ‘black’ (p. 293) gives the 
English surname Neer. The nickname Spalla (p. 335) may be 
connected with the OE tribal name Spalde. This connection seems 
preferable to that with a hypothetical OE personal name Spalda 
derived from spald ‘spittle.’ Latin peccatum by way of French 
would give the modern English surname Peachy but hardly Peach 
(p. 353). With Calic (p. 374) may be connected the Celic of 
Widsith. I have noted misprints on pp. xi, 4, 147, 159, 167, 221, 
356, 361. 

Tengstrand’s dissertation is modestly but rightly described by the 
author as “the first step . . . in an inquiry into the conditions 
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under which words not denoting persons entered in their genitival 
form into OE place-names, including names of boundary marks ” 
(p. vii). The author’s introduction is devoted chiefly (pp. xiii- 
lxiii) to a historical sketch of the “ genitive problem in English 
place-name study.” He follows this sketch with a “plan of the 
present investigation” (pp. Ixiii-lxvii). The body of the work 
falls into two parts. The first part deals with two types of genitival 
constructions as found in boundary surveys and other place-name 
material: (1) the type pes clifes ende, in which the article agrees 
with the genitive, and (2) the type pone hundes pyfel, in which the 
article agrees with the word on which the genitive depends. The 
second part is devoted to secondary compounds, such as Holanbeor- 
ges tun, where the genitive is itself a compound word. This part 
includes only the material for an investigation which is to be pub- 
lished separately under the title “Studies on Secondary Composi- 
tion in OE Place-Names.” The work as a whole, with its projected 
sequel, bids fair to be a contribution to place-name study of funda- 
mental importance. Until the sequel appears the results of the 
investigation can hardly be evaluated, however. The following 
notes on a few details may be added. The gen. burhges (p. 29) 
differs markedly from such genitives as dunes and dices, since dun 
and dic occur with masc. as well as fem. inflexion, while burg is a 
noun regularly fem. On the femnanpegn of Beowulf 2059 (p. 
92), see my recent discussion in Hssays and Studies in Honor of 
Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 13-18. In sec. 133 (p. 
129) we are referred to a sec. 165b which the author seems to have 
finally decided not to include. .The argument (p. 222) that “the 
repeated combination of the rare Lutegares- with healh precludes 
the inference of a personal name from the place-names” seems to 
me unsound. An individual named Lutegar may have been the 
hero of a story which included an episode in which the hero took 
refuge in a hollow or cave, or defended such a refuge against attack. 
Another source for the proper name Secg (pp. 259 f.) would be the 
tribal name Secgan, evidenced in Finnsburg and Widsith. I have 
noted misprints on pp. xlix, li, lvii, 33, and a grammatical slip on 
Pp. XXXVIi. 

In the year 1935 Professor Ernest Weekley announced his book 
Something about Words as a positively last appearance. In 1940, 
however, he presents us with another sprightly tour of the nominal 
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realm,° offering as his excuse “ that the leisure of retirement craves 
for some innocent amusement and that none appeals to me so much 
as the hunting down of words and names” (p. ix). His new book 
is welcome. It is done in his usual manner, and, needless to say, 
makes interesting reading. It also carries the usual Weekley com- 
plement of mistakes. The Marion in the name of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the American novelist, is not a female name (p. 8) but 
a surname; Crawford was named after the Revolutionary hero, 
General Francis Marion. The German name-element bern is prop- 
erly identified with OE beorn ‘man, warrior, prince’ but we have 
no reason to think (pp. 29, 43) that it differed in meaning from 
beorn; whether ON bjérn ‘ bear’ is to be connected with bern and 
beorn cannot be said with certainty. Has the Venerable Bede ever 
been canonized (p. 30)? OE Wigstan reappears as a Christian 
name of the contemporary poet, Wystan H. Auden (p. 37). The 
name-element hun (p. 42), if related to Ger. Hiine ‘ giant,’ is to be 
connected with Celtic cuno- ‘high’ and with the word high itself; 
applied to a person it would thus mean ‘ the high one, the prince 
or ruler.’ Connexion with the name of the Huns seems quite un- 
likely. The names Hugh and Fulk need not be shortenings of 
compound names (p. 44). ON Hdmundr undoubtedly is cognate 
with OE Heahmund; Weekley’s “ perhaps” (p. 45) is, for once, 
unduly cautious. The following etymological gem (p. 48) needs 
no comment other than a series of exclamation points: “ Arthur, 
of which so many interpretations have been given, seems to be 
simply the ON. Arnthor.” The second element of Hdith (p. 54) 
is neither mysterious nor Norse; it is OE -gyd, a j6-stem variant 
of the 6-stem gud ‘battle.’ Elliot (p. 56) is commonly connected 
with ON Algauti or Algautr, not with the Hebrew Elias. The 
derivation of Tristan (p. 58) rivals that of Arthur: “it is quite 
possibly a corruption of the Teutonic Thurstan.” Hans (p. 66) 
is from Johannes, not Johann. Lochlann is not from Old Norse 
(p. 121), but is the Gaelic word for Norway or Scandinavia. The 
Romans were not so bad as Weekley makes them (p. 122) ; Carac- 
tacus is a misspelling of Caratacus, not of the much later Caradoc. 
Horsa does not mean ‘mare’ (p. 134). The name Della (p. 150) 
seems to be an aphetic form of Adela; the form presupposes that 


® Jack and Jill, A Study in our Christian Names, New York, Dutton, 
pp. xii + 193, $1.50. 
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Adela was given penultimate stress, perhaps under the influence 
of its French cognate Adeéle. 

Professor Hutson’s onomastic study *° would have been easier to 
use if it had been cast in dictionary form; as it is, one must look up 
a name thrice: first in the index, then in the text, and last in the 
notes (if there is a note on it). The author describes his method 
as follows (pp. 1 f.) : “to list each name in the order in which it 
occurs in the Historia; to list every relevant occurrence of the 
name elsewhere . . .; to determine, as far as possible, the manner 
in which the name reached Geoffrey; and finally, where it seems 
necessary, to determine the actual or immediate source of the name.” 
The author’s chief interest seems to have been this determination 
of Geoffrey’s source; he rarely includes any etymological discussion. 
The work has been carefully done and must be reckoned successful, 
though of course incomplete, since in many cases the source from 
which Geoffrey drew a given name cannot be determined. Jago 
(p. 13) is presented as “the only close parallel” to lagon (in the 
list of the children of Ebraucus). The author evidently means that 
the 1 of lagon is best explained as a mistake for J. This use of 
the term “ parallel” is quite exceptional, and, in my opinion, un- 
fortunate. The name of Ignogin (p. 16), daughter of Ebraucus, 
is not discussed; presumably the author identifies the name with 
Innogen, discussed on p. 8, and in the index Ignogin actually 
appears under Innogen, with a reference to pp. 16 and 104. On the 
latter page the name Ignogin does not appear, but Innogen does. 
It would have been better to make this identification in the text. 
On p. 21 (bottom) Stadudud is silently emended to Stadud. A 
close phonetic though not graphic parallel to Ebrem (p. 22) is the 
Hebrew Ephraim, which might well have had a spelling Hbrem in 
the Middle Ages. Under Arturus (p. 63) the author departs from 
his usual practice of ignoring etymology, though he enters upon no 
etymological discussion. He remarks, “the name is probably 
Celtic,” and we have a right to infer that he rejects the connexion 
with the Latin Artorius. When he adds, “the Irish form of the 
name is Art,” we learn that he connects Arthur’s name with a well 
known Indo-European word meaning ‘bear.’ This hoary connexion 


20 A. E. Hutson, British Personal Names in the Historia Regum Britan- 
niae, Univ. of Calif. Publications in English, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. iv + 160, 
Berkeley, 1940, $1.50. 
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belongs to the pre-scientific stage of etymological study, and has 
no proper place in a serious work of today. It is hard to under- 
stand the observation (p. 81) that “another of the British names, 
Patricius, is ordinarily associated with Ireland, not Britain,” since 
everybody knows that St. Patrick was a Briton. Equally strange is 
the statement that “Geoffrey provides her [i.e. Ronwen, the 
daughter of Hengist] with a very plausible” name (p. 92). What 
is plausible about this very un-Germanic name? One must wonder 
also at the author’s dictum (p. 95) that “the twentieth century is 
not much less credulous than the twelfth.” 

Professor Alexander has written an admirable short history of 
the English language.** He knows the subject and knows how to 
express himself in the tongue of which he writes, a combination not 
always found. A few matters of detail, however, stand in need of 
clarification or correction. The analytical or etymological pro- 
nunciation of forehead (p. 3) is still a vulgarism, I think; cer- 
tainly it is not nearly so prevalent as the author supposes. The 
remark about the subjunctive on p. 14 should be qualified by refer- 
ence to the discussion on p. 186. It is a serious heresy to put Old 
English and Latin at the same stage of linguistic evolution (p. 29). 
Latin belongs to the stage or level of Germanic, while OE repre- 
sents a stage about midway between Germanic and modern English. 
Such combinations as wr, kn, gn are not properly called double 
consonants (p. 47). The author wrongly implies (p. 49) that f 
was normally used for v in Middle English; this use may be found 
after the OE period, of course, but by the fourteenth century v was 
the rule. For Man (p. 51) read Mann. The strong inflexion of 
verbs goes back to IE times (p. 57 footnote) and is therefore older 
than the weak inflexion, which does not antedate Germanic times. 
The word “curious” (p. 62) is unfortunate here. It is by no 
means certain that call (p. 69) is a Scand loan-word. The form 
kirk is hardly explicable (p. 70) as a Northern dialect form. The 
statement (p. 74) that OE had a word for uncle implies that OE 
had no words for aunt, nephew, niece, cousin and the like, though 
the author naturally intended no such absurd implication. In like 
manner the statement about the use of th in ME (p. 83) might 
well give an unwary reader the wrong impression. Chaucer’s neer 
(p. 89) means ‘nearer,’ not ‘near.’ It is hardly right to say that 


11H. Alexander, The Story of our Language, pp. x + 242, Toronto and 
New York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1940, $1.40. 
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OE faran is weak in Chaucer (p. 89). In fact, Chaucer uses OE 
faran in the present and in the past participle, but OE féran (a 
weak verb) in the preterit. ‘ Better’ is not a literal translation of 
levere (p. 91). Word frequencies cannot safely be presumed in 
terms of etymology (p. 106) ; many foreign words are of frequent, 
many native words of infrequent occurrence. OE ceorl meant 
‘freeman,’ not ‘laborer’ (p. 137). The pronunciation of figure 
with [j] is general in the U. S., whereas column has [j] only in 
newspaper parlance and, no doubt, in some dialects. The two 
words therefore should not be lumped as the author lumps them 
(p. 178 f.). Dive (from OE dffan) has always been a weak verb 
(p- 188); it owes the form dove to the analogy of drwe and the 
like. The OE strong verb difan has died out. Clever ‘ amiable’ 
(p. 221) was widespread throughout the U. S. in the nineteenth 
century, though rare nowadays. Karl Verner (p. 229) was a Dane, 
not a German. I have noted misprints on pp. 43, 110, 207. 
Professor Myers has written a book somewhat unusual in matter 
and purpose.*? It falls into 20 chapters and five appendices. The 
first four chapters are devoted to the nature and origin of language, 
to definitions of linguistic terms, and to the Indo-European lin- 
guistic group. The next four chapters take up the history of 
English: an introductory chapter and one chapter each for Old, 
Middle and Modern English. Chapter 9 (pp. 65-82) is called 
“ Greek Lessons ” and serves as a highly abbreviated beginners’ text- 
book in Greek. The knowledge of Greek gained by study of chapter 
9 is used, in the next chapter, in the elucidation of Grimm’s Law. 
Chapter 11 (pp. 89-108) is called “ Latin Lessons ” and introduces 
the student to the Latin language. Chapter 12 gives information 
about vulgar Latin and its offshoots the Romance languages. This 
information is then applied, in the next chapter, to English loan- 
words from these languages. Chapter 14 reverts to Greek; the 
Greek suffixes used in English are given special attention. Chapter 
15 deals chiefly with English prefixes and suffixes of native origin. 
The headings of the last five chapters are: 16, Changes in Meaning; 
17, Slang; 18, Synonyms and Rhetorical Devices; 19, Language in 
Poetry and Language as Poetry; 20, The Uses of Language. In 
Appendix A, various grammatical terms are defined and illustrated ; 
in Appendix B, the languages of the earth are classified ; in Appen- 


12 E. D. Myers, The Foundations of English, Macmillan, New York, 1940, 
pp- xxii + 301, $3. 
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dix C are given lists of Greek words with English loans derived from 
them; in Appendix D the Latin material is given similar treat- 
ment; in Appendix E other foreign languages are touched upon in 
the same way. The book as a whole approaches English in terms 
of its linguistic setting through the centuries. Such an approach 
was worth trying out. Unluckily the author depends too much on 
inferior sources of information, and the quality of what he writes 
suffers accordingly. If he had used the NED instead of Webster's 
he would have been saved now and again from blunders and incon- 
sistencies. Limitations of space keep me from listing here any 
of the mistakes in which the book abounds; suffice it to say that 
these mistakes are so many that the book cannot safely be put into 
the hands of a student. 

The seventh edition of Kruisinga’s well known handbook ** shows 
its author’s mastery of the subject and ability to present the 
material clearly and systematically. No students’ manual of com- 
parable quality is available in English-speaking countries. Since 
the work is designed for Dutch students, it contains much that 
would be meaningless or needless here. It can be studied with 
pleasure and profit, nevertheless, by anyone interested in the sub- 
ject. The author is in error when he says (p. 61) that “[v] is 
never followed by more than one non-syllabic sound in the same 
syllable,” witness looked, pulled, pushed, books, etc. I have noted 
misprints on pp. 25, 72. 

Three more Tracts of the Society for Pure English have reached 
us.‘* Mr. Taylor’s study of Charles M. Doughty is actually limited 
to the Arabia Deserta. The author’s knowledge of Arabic here 
stands him in good stead. He shows in detail what Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and others had felt and said but could not prove: that in 
style and vocabulary alike Doughty’s English was highly Arabi- 
cized. But the author does not stop here. He makes a systematic 
linguistic study of his subject, and gives us a treatise of unusual 
merit. He is wrong in thinking that falling weather is a coinage 
of Doughty’s (p. 11) ; I have heard it all my life. For philological 


18K. Kruisinga, An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds, P. 
Noordhoff N. V., Groningen, 1940, pp. 218, f 3.00. 

14No. LI: Doughty’s English, by Walt Taylor, 1939, pp. 46, $1.25; No. 
Lui: Adjectives from Proper Names, by R. W. Chapman, 1939, pp. 47-90, 
$0.75; No. tv: Slang, by Eric Partridge, 1940, pp. 173-196, $0.75. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press. 
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(p. 32) read linguistic. Mr Chapman’s essay has an urbanity and 
polish worthy of the classicist that he is. He takes up a number of 
adjectival types and throws light on everything he touches. Of 
special interest is his account of the three pronunciations of Latin 
more or less used in England, an account needful as a preliminary 
to his study of adjectives derived from classical proper names. 
His rule III (p. 53), according to which a stressed antepenult is 
pronounced short, still applies to ae and oe in America, though no 
longer (it would seem) in England. Hence the [e] of Aeschylus 
and Oedipus. I note that the author writes Vergil (p. 53) but 
Virgilian (p. 85) with characteristic British inconsistency. In 
saying (regretfully) that Herculéan seems to have prevailed over 
the earlier and better Hercilean (pp. 57 and 64) the author goes 
beyond the evidence; the Concise Ozford has only the latter form, 
and Jones gives it first place. In discussing adjectives of nationality 
the author manages to get in some neat digs: witness his French 
leave and American neutrality (p. 71). Under formations in -er 
he remarks that “ Edinburgher is plausible but has perhaps never 
been used” (p. 73). Here the deficiencies of classical training 
reveal themselves; the plausibility is one of the eye, not of the ear. 
In America Pittsburgher is actually used, but the pronunciation of 
-burgh here differs from its pronunciation in Edinburgh. The 
author says (p. 80) that “the tale of Aenéas should properly be 
Aenéid, but this may be a late classicism.” I think not; my father 
said Aenéid, and his pronunciation of Latin was the old-fashioned 
one still heard nowadays at Westminster school but (I suppose) 
nowhere else. Mr Partridge’s study makes interesting reading, but 
does not measure up to the other two tracts. This for the reason 
that the author has already said his say elsewhere, and gives us 
nothing more here, though he tries hard enough. I would not 
contend, however, that the tract is without value. Our leading 
authority on slang wrote this sketch, and to students unfamiliar 
with the subject what he says will undoubtedly be worth while. The 
author is mistaken in saying that we Americans coined the term 
deck of cards (p. 195); this use of deck is recorded in the NED 
from the year 1593. 

Miss Bryant and Mrs Aiken have written the stimulating book 
which their collaboration might be expected to produce.* The 


25 Margaret M. Bryant and Janet Rankin Aiken, Psychology of English, 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1940, pp. x +- 229, $2.50. 
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authors have keen, independent minds, and have thought long and 
much about the matters which they here take up. In their main 
contention—namely, that grammar is not a branch of logic but a 
pattern of human behavior—they are undoubtedly right. And their 
book is full of good things, said with vigor and point. They do not 
always weigh their words, however, and thereby fall into errors 
more or less serious. It is by no means safe to say (p. 7) that 
Mencken’s American Language, 4th ed., represents the collection of 
more linguistic facts than have ever been assembled outside a dic- 
tionary. Have the authors never looked at H. Poutsma’s Grammar 
of « ‘2 Modern English? The ed termination does not indicate 
future time in the example quoted (p. 26), as is evident from the 
fact that the time would still be future if the termination were 
dropped. It is far from evident (p. 38) that “so far as its grammar 
goes the [Chinese] language is today in a state similar to that 
which must have obtained in primitive speech.” The causative do 
in the construction which the authors cite (p. 52) could never have 
given rise to the auxiliary; it was the construction with the simple 
infinitive (VED sec. 22a), not that with to plus the infinitive 
(NED sec. 22c) which led to the development of do as an auxiliary. 
The emphatic do goes back to an OE construction, and did not 
develop “subsequent to the Elizabethan period” (p. 53); see 
Engblom’s dissertation, discussed above. Are the authors sure that 
“in the [1611 ed. of the] King James Bible you and ye are used 

. in the traditional fashion ” (p. 55 and footnote) ? If I mistake 
not, the first edition reflects the confusion of the day and the 
regularity was introduced later. The authors seem to forget (p. 
56) Chaucer’s sg. form men ‘one.’ The use of different than 
(p. 57) is rare in Britain but common in America. The authors 
imply (p. 58) that the present restriction of who to human beings 
is modern. In fact, of course, OE hwa was masc. and fem., OE 
hwet neut., and this distinction naturally led to a ME restriction 
of who to human beings, since, after grammatical gender was given 
up, almost the only masc. and fem. nouns left were those which 
denoted human beings. Indeed, the restriction of (interrogative) 
hwa to human beings goes back to OE. The history of the old gen. 
hwes is more to the author’s point. This gen., originally used in 
all genders, became dissociated from hwet when its @ was replaced 
by the o of the masc. fem. form. The authors are also mistaken in 
saying that “by ME the words as and also were clearly differen- 
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tiated ” (p. 58). In the Reeve’s Prologue, line 3870, Chaucer uses 
also in the sense ‘as.’ The construction you was (p. 64) goes back 
to the common eighteenth century practice of using was with you 
sing., were with you pl. The word “clearly” (p. 66) is hardly 
justified; for a different explanation of what is happening to the 
predicate nom. construction after the verb be, see MLN. xuvi 427 f. 
The preservation of the form an is due to force of tradition, not 
to “indolence” (p. 68). In such constructions as these kind (p. 
69) it seems natural to presume that the historically correct plural 
form kind here survives. Normans would be a better example than 
Germans (p. 78) of the -s plural of -man compounds, since the 
word German is not a -man compound. The explanation given by 
the authors (p. 83) for “ the opposition to fix” is by no means so 
certain as they seem to think. Is allow ‘concede’ (p. 84) bad 
English? And if the authors are talking about allow ‘ suppose,’ 
is the construction J’ll allow in use? One would expect I allow. 
Such expressions as thus die and a falling cadence (p. 94) are 
hardly colloquialisms. Enac his cynryn is not from Orosius (p. 
98 footnote) but from Numbers 13, 29 (28); the proper reading, 
moreover, is Enachis cynryn ‘ Enoch’s children’—Anak seems to 
have been confused with Enoch, as the spelling shows. The passage 
from Orosius (p. 98) is inaccurately quoted and interpreted. It 
reads (ed. Sweet, p. 8): Affrica and Asia hiera landgemircu 
onginnad. .. . With this is to be compared the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph: Europe hio ongind. . . . Note also the quo- 
tation which the authors give elsewhere (p. 175) from Shakespeare: 
My brother he ts in Elysium. The statement (p. 99) that “ during 
ME the es case ending was extended by analogy . . . to the plural 
and to all singulars” is inaccurate on two counts: (1) we cannot 
be sure that the es of the gen. pl. came from the sg.; (2) the es 
ending was not extended to all gen. sg. forms—note Chaucer’s lady 
grace ‘lady’s grace.’ The use of expect for suspect (p. 103) is 
explicable as a mere confusion of words, an example of mala- 
propism. The use of the present tense in a future sense (pp. 103, 
107) goes back to OE times. It is hardly right to say (p. 110) that 
“it is an accepted rule in phonetics that sounds influence the 
sounds which precede rather than those that follow them.” Wit- 
ness mill from earlier myln. The going to forms are not “ dis- 
tinctively American” (p. 114). OE ic was pronounced like the 
modern itch, not like German ich (p. 142). The etymology of welsh 
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vb. which the authors take for granted (p. 145) is exceedingly 
dubious. For an OE example of “substitution or circumlocution ” 
(p. 152) to avoid using the imperative, see Beowulf 344-7. The 
notion that the “courtly style ” came in with the Normans is really 
unworthy of the authors, who must have read Beowulf at least, in 
spite of their amazing statement (p. 162) that Lindsay’s Congo 
is “roughly equivalent in literary type to Beowulf.” Shake- 
speare’s oft is no abbreviation of often (p. 163) but goes back to 
OE times. The footnotes on p. 172 show an astonishing lack of 
information about current British usage. The expression would 
better (p. 200) seems to have been a coinage of W. S. Landor; so 
far as I know, it has never established itself in living English 
usage. It is not true that classical Latin “had one tense, and only 
one, for the expression of a given time relationship” (p. 204). It 
is wrong to say (p. 207) that the proposed “ before-present ” 
division of time “does exactly correspond to the present perfect 
tense of English.” On p. 209 the authors themselves give as an 
example of the perfect the sentence I have lwed here six years, 
where the perfect, far from being “before-present,” actually in- 
cludes present time. 

Miss Ball’s book is the best thing in print on the subject with 
which it deals.** In it the author is concerned to find valid rules 
which will guide the perplexed writer who so often does not know 
whether to write two words or one, and if he settles upon the latter, 
is still doubtful about whether or not to use a hyphen. The sub- 
title of the book indicates its scope: “A comparative review of 
variant authorities with a rational system for general use and a 
comprehensive alphabetic list of compound words.” The author’s 
historical and critical survey of previous opinion is full and acute. 
Her system, which has been adopted by our Department of State 
and incorporated in its Style Manual, is worthy of general adoption. 
Usage is still fluid in this matter of compounding, and needs 
guidance towards simplicity and consistency, a guidance which Miss 
Ball’s book can furnish to the satisfaction of all who are not 
content with the present uncertainty and would welcome some 
rational regulation. 

The revised edition of the first volume of the series, American 


18 Alice M. Ball, Compounding in the English Language, New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1937, pp. x + 226, $2.50. 
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Speech Reprints and Monographs," brings together an interesting 
assortment of reprints from the pages of the journal American 
Speech. The new edition is twice the size of the old. The trans- 
scriptions here reprinted were originally published in vols. v111 to 
xiv of American Speech. The volume was prepared for the use of 
students and teachers of phonetics, English pronunciation, and the 
like. The items fall into five groups: (1) specimens of acceptable 
American English, (2) broadcasts by Americans, (3) transcrip- 
tions of phonograph recordings of the story “ The Rat,” (4) trans- 
scriptions of miscellaneous recordings, and (5) specimens of British 
English. 

Professors Eliason and Davis have collaborated in an investi- 
gation ** which breaks new ground. As the authors tell us (p. 5), 
“any investigator of historical linguistics—and especially of that 
branch which deals with sound changes—recognizes that the his- 
torical evidence must, when possible, be supplemented by and checked 
with modern phonetic evidence.” In the past, however, for reasons 
which we need not go into here, this recognition has not led to 
collaboration between experimental phoneticians and linguistic 
historians. The present study presents the results of such a colla- 
boration. The historical problem investigated was the quantitative 
changes that took place in Old and Middle English times in dis- 
syllabic words with open penults (i.e. penults ending in a vowel). 
More precisely, since we know what quantitative changes took place, 
the investigation was concerned with the theories which have been 
advanced to account for these changes. The investigation was 
further limited to words in which the ultima begins with a single 
consonant. The experimental evidence indicates that a light stress 
on the ultima has the effect of shortening a long vowel of the 
penult, or of preventing the prolongation of such a vowel if it is 
short to start with. Hence ME name but body. For further de- 
tails the reader is referred to the study itself, which may well prove 
a landmark in phonological investigation. 


17 Phonetic Transcriptions from “ American Speech,” edited by Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1939, pp. xii + 83, _ 
$1.60. The first edition came out in 1936. 

18 Norman E. Eliason and Roland C. Davis, The Effect of Stress upon 
Quantity in Dissyllables, An Experimental and Historical Study, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1939 (Indiana Univ. Publications, Science Series No. 8), 
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In my review of S. A. Leonard’s Current English Usage I noted 
that “the volume is a summary of the views of certain chosen 
individuals, not a statement of the facts of current usage” (MLN. 
xLvi11 394). Marckwardt and Walcott have now taken up the 
items in Leonard’s questionary, in an attempt to find facts rather 
than views.’® These facts were sought primarily in the NED; by 
way of supplement the 1934 edition of Webster’s, Horwill’s Modern 
American Usage, Hall’s English Usage and the grammars of Jes- 
persen and Curme were used. The general conclusion which the 
authors reach is that the judges in Leonard’s survey of opinion were 
far more conservative than the facts of English usage warrant. 
This conclusion is undoubtedly right. The present investigation 
too, it must be added, errs on the conservative side. Thus, we are 
told (p. 16 footnote) that “to gather factual data concerning such 
unquestionably accepted expressions as tt 1s I would be a work of 
supererogation.” But this expression, in my opinion, should be 
classed as an archaism, inappropriate for contemporary conver- 
sation except in the mouths of the pseudo-refined. This brings me 
to another point. The sources of information which the authors use 
sometimes prove insufficient. Thus, the expression feel badly is 
recorded as dialectal, on the authority of the NZD and Webster. 
But everyday experience teaches us that that is nonsense. The 
NED entry may be explained as out of date (it belongs to an early 
volume) ; for the Webster entry there is no excuse, but we may 
conjecture that the NED entry is its source. Obviously the authors 
should not have rested content with their absurd conclusion, but 
should have broadened the basis for their findings by including, 
say, Poutsma’s grammar. Whether this grammar would yield 
material to the point I do not know, but authority after authority 
should have been searched for an up-to-date discussion. In the 
same way, search should have been made for an adequaie treatment 
of the current use of it is I, though it is possible enough that 
nothing usable would have come of it. I wish the authors were 
right about the term colloquial (p.19). But Eric Partridge, in the 
tract on slang reviewed above, uses it in the sense ‘ sub-standard’ 
and a like use may be found in the Dictionary of American English 
now in progress. The artificiality of the authors’ distinction be- 


1° Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred Walcott, Facts about Current Eng- 
lish Usage, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1938 (English Monograph 
No. 7, National Council of Teachers of English), pp. x + 144, $0.90, 
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tween literary and colloquial comes out in their classification of 
I’ve got to go (p. 29) and where are we at (p. 49) as literary. The 
discussion of Reverend Jones (p. 49) seems one-sided ; much is said 
about the omission of the article, but the omission of the Christian 
name is ignored. The authors’ use of archaic departs too markedly 
from ordinary usage to he acceptable. 

Professor C. C. Fries has done a distinguished piece of work in 
his American English Grammar.”® The work, which he modestly 
describes as “a preliminary sketch of the inflections and syntax of 
American English” (p. vii), is based on letters written in the 
present century—more precisely, on “certain files of informal 
correspondence in the possession of the United States Government ” 
(p. 26). On exclusively non-linguistic evidence the writers of these 
letters were divided into three groups: I upper class, II middle 
class, III lower class. To proceed in the words of the author, “ the 
language used [in the letters] by Group I we have called standard 
English; that used by Group II, popular or common English; that 
used by Group III, vulgar English” (p. 32). Evidently we have 
here a basis for scientific objective grammatical study, and this 
study the author has made in masterly fashion. The work is so 
well done, indeed, that we can only hope that he keeps on with it, 
filling up the gaps and fortifying or modifying the conclusions as 
more material becomes available. A few comments follow on sundry 
details. The -an of the OE n-stems served, not for the plural 
number (p. 41), but for the nom. acc. pl. The form are is not 
“number distinctive ” (p. 47) except in the first and third persons. 
Is the were of p. 52 (line 20) a subjunctive? Some of the 66 verbs 
that remained strong can hardly be called common (p. 61) ; to the 
list of weak verbs which by analogy have developed strong forms 
should be added dive from OE digfan; the verb get is not a two- 
form verb in American English, except in certain constructions. 
Agree (p. 71) is not a strong verb. Such forms as hers were formed 
on the pattern of his, not “on the pattern of the s genitive of 
nouns” (p. 80). For waes (p. 90; cf. p. 1380) read wes. To the 
percentages given on pp. 92-6 should be added the actual number of 
occurrences. Are such words as nethermore (p. 96) comparatives ? 
Or does nethermore mean ‘nether’ much as forevermore means 


*° National Council of Teachers of English, English Monograph No. 10, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1940, pp. xii + 313, $2.50. 
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‘forever’? So far as I can see, more here is intensive rather than 
comparative. The OE verb distinguishes the persons in the singular 
only, and even here this distinction is confined to the indicative, and 
is complete (i. e., takes in all three persons) in the present only. 
The author’s statement of the case (p. 101) does not bring out 
these facts. In Table IX (p. 103) it would be instructive to know 
how these figures would be affected by isolating the instances of the 
verb be. The formulation “case forms for the genitive and dative- 
accusative of substantives ” (p. 109) is not satisfactory: nouns and 
pronouns ought to be separated, and the special position of pro- 
nominal inflexion ought to be recognized. Under function words 
(p. 110) one misses the usual historical sketch, which would be 
particularly illuminating here. Why not use (p. 143,g)? Or, if 
used, why not got (p. 143,e)? The will of p. 166, line 13 is not 
future, but has a modal sense; compare the would of p. 178, line 10. 
OE mosten (p. 173) is best rendered ‘be permitted.’ The absence 
of maybe from the letters of Group I (p. 181) indicates that these 
letters were written in a formal style, as indeed one would expect 
in governmental correspondence. The term intensifiers (p. 204) 
is not happy, since the words so named are often weakeners rather 
than strengtheners, witness “ fairly accurate.” Like the others (p. 
225) is not a clause. I have noted misprints on pp. 57, 257. 
Professor Leopold has made an exceptionally good study of the 
first stages of child speech.” His book is based on his own notes, 
and these represent his observations of his daughter Hildegard’s 
linguistic behavior from birth to the age of two years. His subject 
differs from the usual American child chiefly in that from the 
beginning she has had a bilingual environment; both German and 
English were spoken in her home. The present study is devoted 
almost wholly to “vocabulary growth in the first two years.” The 
linguistic history of the child’s first year is given in a connected 
narrative (pp. 16-29). Then comes an alphabetical list of the 
words used up to the age of two (pp. 30-139). Each word is tran- 
scribed phonetically; the transcription is followed by its conven- 
tional form, English or German (or both) as the case may be, and 
by a full discussion of changes in pronunciation and meaning dur- 


21 W. F. Leopold, Speech Development of a Bilingual Child, Northwestern 
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ing the period under study. Next comes an index to the vocabulary 
(pp. 140-148). The final section (pp. 149-179) is called “ word- 
count and analysis of vocabulary.” By way of appendix we are 
given (1) a five-page section called “ sketches ” in which the child’s 
general development and linguistic development are summarized 
in parallel columns, and (2) a four-page bibliography. On the 
titlepage we read “ A Linguist’s Record, Volume I,” and infer that 
further material from his notes will be worked up for inclusion in 
other volumes, dealing, presumably, with later stages of Hildegard’s 
linguistic development. The present volume is especially welcome 
because competent studies of the first two years of a child’s linguistic 
life are so rare. 

We turn now to works of a more general character. Some ten 
years ago Mr. A. H. Gardiner published a book on the theory of 
speech and language (see MEN. xiv 396). In his present work 
he continues these theoretical studies.2* His main contention is 
brought out in his definition (p. 39): “a proper name is, then, a 
word which identifies its object by virtue of its sound alone.” For 
instance, a girl named Rose is identified by stripping the word rose 
of any “ meaning ” which it may have for us and using it as a mere 
sound-label, arbitrarily associated with an individual object. The 
difficulties involved in this definition are many, and the author 
struggles valiantly and amusingly with them over many pages of 
beautifully printed text. His study is enlivened, besides, with a 
vigorous and (to my mind) successful attack on Bertrand Russell’s 
theory of proper names. The author has by no means solved the 
difficult problem which he so gaily tackles, but his essay is dis- 
tinctly worth reading. President J. J. Callahan gives us another 
volume on linguistics, a volume not unlike his earlier contribution 
in point of view and method of approach, but broader in scope and 
(I should think) wider in appeal.”* In urging the importance of 
word study the author does not stand alone, but he shows no signs 
of contact with the cult of semantics so active nowadays. On the 
contrary, he goes back to the classics, pagan and Christian, and 
builds on foundations tested by time. Professor Gray has written 


22The Theory of Proper Names, A Controversial Essay, New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1940, pp. 67, $1.75. 

28 Science of Language, vol. 1, Word Study, Duquesne Univ. Press, Pitts- 
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a comprehensive survey of linguistic science.2* His point of view 
is historical and comparative, and he seems not te have been 
influenced by the descriptive technic fashionable nowadays. The 
work shows great erudition but also reveals serious gaps of one 
sort and another. The following comments may prove useful in 
indicating some of the weaknesses of the book. On p. viii we read, 
“the standard adopted throughout for the pronunciation of English 
is that of the public schools in Southern England.” This seems 
out of place in an American book, but need not be a weakness if 
lived up to. Unluckily the author did not sufficiently acquaint 
himself with the standard which he adopted, witness the distinction 
made (p. 62) between address noun and verb. The author follows 
British rather than American spelling, too. That is his privilege, 
but when he proceeds to justify his choice in terms of etymology 
(pp. viii, 348), one can only shake one’s head. His etymology of 
catechize (p. viii) is wrong; see NED. Afrikaans is not properly 
described (p. 37) as “a mixture of African vocabulary with... 
Dutch grammar.” The clicks are made with suction rather than 
inhalation (p. 45). English [j] is not a fricative (p. 50). The 
pronunciation of did you as [did3u:] is not vulgar (p. 53). The 
wu of F lui is not properly described as “the voiced counterpart of 
[j]” (p. 54). The essential element of [t] is not “the explosion 
following the breaking of the contact” (p. 61). If it were, one 
would expect a long explosion in the continuant [t] of Swedish, 
Italian and other languages, whereas in fact it is the stoppage which 
is long. Moreover, if the explosion were the essential feature, the 
[t] made without this feature would lack its essential element—an 
absurd conclusion. The essential element of [t] is, of course, the 
stoppage, and such sounds are properly called stops, not “ plosives.” 
The author’s faulty analysis of the stop invalidates his discussion 
on p. 53 (cf. also p. 57). Mister is not a weakened form of Master 
(p. 65). The hypothetical English forms chorn and churn (p. 68) 
and fi (p. 69) are inexact. German Bein is not an example of 
diphthongization (p. 71). English two obviously corresponds to 
German zwei (if one goes by the spelling), but its relationship to 
OHG zwé and Latin duo (p. 76) is far from obvious. The author’s 
statement (p. 76) that “it is possible to proceed from a voiced 


** Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Language, New York, Macmillan, 1939, 
pp. xvi + 530, $7.50. 
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plosive [d] to a fricative [5] ... , to an affricate [ts], and finally 
to a voiceless plosive [t] ” seems to mean that IE [d] might have 
become Gmc [t] by way of [8] and [ts]. If this is in fact what the 
author means, I must disagree with his conclusion that “ it is fair 
to assume that such was the actual process” (p. 76). It is wrong 
on more counts than one to say that the original [d] of father and 
mother “has been changed to [6] on the analogy of the regular 
[0] in brother” (p. 78). The author confuses the facts and the 
“laws ” of Grimm and Verner, for the reader at least, on p. 82 top. 
Grimm’s attempt to bring the Gme and High German consonant 
shifts into a single formula has too long muddied the waters, and 
it is high time for his “law ” to vanish from the books. The term 
Low Teutonic has different meanings on pp. 82, 120, 129 and 349. 
The author’s statement of Mendel’s Law (p. 84) would have horri- 
fied Mendel. It is risky to affirm (p. 102) that the Msir were 
older than the Vanir. English hall (p. 104) is not from French. 
Neither (p. 107) is a contraction of ne and either. The pret. 3d sg. 
found (p. 108) goes back to OE funde. For meed (p. 110) read 
mead. The form whole (p. 112) is dialectal, not analogical in 
origin. OE stret (p. 126) was taken from Latin before the English 
migrated to Britain. The discussions of street (p. 130) and pole (p. 
131) are unsatisfactory. The author’s interpretation of the effects 
of the Norman Conquest (p. 138) cannot be accepted. Euphuism 
is hardly pathological (p. 140). For plosive (p. 149) read fricatwe. 
It is hardly right to call an imperative sentence like stop! elliptical 
(p. 166). What makes the author think that German Godtter is 
neuter (p. 187)? Instead of the unfamiliar Efik (p. 198), Ice- 
landic might have been cited as a language where the adj. precedes 
while the gen. follows its noun. The sg. of the strong adj. had in 
OE a special inst. form (p. 199). Acc. and voc. coincide in certain 
Gothic declensions, but not elsewhere in Gmc (p. 202). For 
Scandimavian (p. 218) read German. On p. 256 the author says, 
“from OFr corone, in the reign of William the Conqueror, ME 
borrowed coroune ..., ModE crown.” This is all wrong; for the 
facts, see NED. The word fee (p. 259) is from OFr feé ‘ fief.’ 
Icelandic hestr (p. 269) is as superlative as OE hengest. The story 
of the linguistic struggle in Norway (p. 346) is inaccurately told. 
The origin of Anglo-Frisian (p. 346) is wrongly explained. For 
Thames (p. 346) read Firth of Forth. For Teutonic (p. 349, line 
3) read High German. Delete and Saxon (p. 349, line 5). From 
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his list of etymological works on English (p. 352) the author has 
omitted the two which he ought to have put at the head: the NED 
and H. C. Wyld’s Universal Dictionary. I have noted misprints 
on pp. 234, 263, 346, 352. 

Kemp MALONE 


REVIEWS 


The Italian Language. By Mario Prt. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 272. . 


“ The purpose of this volume is to present in condensed form and 
with the modifications suggested by recent research the findings of 
D’Ovidio, Meyer-Liibke, Grandgent, and other linguists, and to 
adapt them to the ends of elementary and advanced instruction for 
classes in Italian linguistics in the colleges and universities of 
English-speaking countries.” It may be said without hesitation 
that this goal, as set down in the opening lines of Professor Pei’s 
book, has been fully attained: with a pedagogical skill unequalled in 
any work of this kind, the results of the scholarly endeavor in the 
field of Italian linguistics during the period 1860-1900 have been 
codified and the whole brought up to date (to a notable degree by 
the inclusion of Professor Pei’s own research) ; the material is pre- 
sented without the dryness characteristic of the Schwan-Behrens 
type of manual with its tedious lists, and the book looks toward 
general linguistics: this study of the Italian language, with its own 
peculiar traits, is at the same time a study of Language; in par- 
ticular the connection between the phenomena in Italian and those 
of Latin and Indo-European is constantly kept in view (most wel- 
come is Chart I showing “ the place of Italian among the world’s 
languages”). I know of no comprehensive work on any particular 
language destined for school usage which is so elegantly and so 
eloquently written and which at the same time is so filled with 
sound knowledge: an exception might be Dauzat’s study on the 
history of the French language—save that this is less suitable for 
classroom usage. One must be particularly grateful for the pains- 
takingly commented collection of texts illustrating the development 
of the language from Old Italic dialects to Vulgar Latin, to early 
Romance, to modern Italian dialects (though one may wonder why 
such popular Latin writings as those of Plautus and Petronius, 
foreshadowing Romance, were omitted) ; in this way the reader, 
instead of being offered only abstract rules, is enabled to witness 
the actual richness of living speech. 
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It is no fault of Professor Pei that his synthetic treatment of 
Italian linguistics had to be based so largely on the research of a 
past generation: there is no corpus of the teachings of Italian 
students of language of our own times (as there is in the case of 
French, Spanish, and even Rumanian). I have pointed out in 
Indogerm. Forsch., L, 147 seq., the extent to which Italian lin- 
guistics lags behind that of its sister languages, attributing this to 
the mutual isolation of trained linguists and philosophers of lan- 
guage. A Meyer-Liibke was in touch with the philosophical (posi- 
tivistic) currents of his time; today those currents have changed, 
but there has taken place in Italy no integration of the ‘ purely 
linguistic’ approach of the Ascoli and neogrammarian schools, 
with the ‘ idealistic’ philosophy of language as voiced by such dis- 
tinguished ‘ linguistic outsiders’ as Croce and Vossler. (It is sig- 
nificent that in Pei’s bibliography Vossler’s name appears not at 
all; Fr. Schiirr, who, with all his training as an explorer of dia- 
lects, yet owes so much to Vossler, is likewise not mentioned ; Croce 
is referred to only as the author of the book on the Spanish lan- 
guage in Italy; my own “ Ital. Umgangssprache ” is listed under 
‘dialectology’!). Thus this book, dealing with Italian ‘lin- 
guistics ? must needs be a monument to positivistic teachings. 

Though Pei himself has too critical a mind to endorse the whole 
of such teachings, there may be discerned one important tenet in 
his linguistic creed which stamps him as belonging to the posi- 
tivistic school: * he believes that phonology and morphology are the 


1 Curiously enough, the review of Pei’s book by R. A. Hall, Jr., Language, 
xvul, 263, contains a criticism just the reverse: Pei, according to Hall, has 
failed because of his ‘idealistic’ philosophy. I must confess that, in 
reading Pei, I failed utterly to realize that his was supposed to represent 
idealistic philosophy. How is such basic disagreement between two review- 
ers of opposed creeds to be explained? Perhaps because Pei has made use 
of the terminology of idealistic philosophy without adopting its way of 
thinking; this could result in an ambiguity capable of being interpreted by 
‘idealists ’ as positivism, by ‘ positivists’ as idealism. 

But it must also be said that Mr. Hall resorts to sweeping statements 
that cover a lack of factual information (a weakness supposedly peculiar 
to ‘ idealists’), as, for example, when he says (p. 267, note 13), in order 
to disparage the idealistic school in linguistics, that the connection between 
linguistic development and Volksgeist (so characteristic of this school) “ is 
doubtless one of the reasons for the official governmental favor shown to 
this school in Italy and Germany.” German “ governmental favor” must 
mean, in connection with Fascist Italy, Nazi favor: I should like to ask 
Mr. Hall how he explains the fact that the adherents to the idealistic 
school in Romance are now refugees: Vossler himself departed from office 
in disgrace. And as for Volksgeist which he makes, by implication, so 
compatible with Nazism—nothing could be farther from truth since 
Volksgeist is an ‘ idealistic’, race a ‘ positivistic’ conception—it is an his- 
torical truth that had it not been for this idea of Herder and the Romantics 
there would be today no Romance and no Indo-European linguistics. That 
believer in Volksgeist, Jakob Grimm, he who discovered the law of Lautver- 
schiebung—did he have an attitude “ essentially negative in its refusal to 
analyse and formulate thoroughly the material studied ”? 
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fundamentals of language development—and this belief leads him 
to identify history with pre-history. That is, since, in his words, 
“from a phonological and morphological standpoint the Italian 
language appears to have been fully formed, in practically its 
modern stages, by the thirteenth century,” his procedure has been 
to exclude from his book these later developments: for these are 
“more of a learned, stylistic and literary nature.” Any reader 
must wonder that a book entitled “ The Italian Language ” should 
be without a picture of the actual Italian of today: that seven cen- 
turies of the language should be dismissed and the greater part of 
the book given over to the transition from Latin to Italian. In- 
deed, “ From Latin to Italian” (as Grandgent chose to name his 
own work) would have been a more appropriate title for this vol- 
ume. That Pei, qua linguist, can disregard the developments of 
the later periods is perhaps to be explained by the general condition 
of linguistics in Italy ; the professors of this science, still overawed 
by their model Ascoli, have not ventured (with the exception of 
Migliorini) to tackle problems which a Brunot, Damourette-Pichon, 
and many others have dealt with for French. So Pei sees, after the 
‘Golden Age’ only “learned, stylistic and literary influences ”— 
only that ‘ Geist und Kultur’ (to borrow a phrase of Vossler’s) 
which have made the Italian language the vehicle of the thought 
of Bruno, Galileo, Vico, Leopardi and Croce! The bitter satire 
which thirty years ago Gilliéron directed against his fellow scholars 
of French linguistics, concerned as they were then mainly with the 
infant stages of the language, still holds true today for Italian: 
“ Balzac in his diapers is sitting in the lap of his wet-nurse. He 
wrote the Comédie humaine.” One may object that in the case of 
Italian the baby did write: it wrote the Divina commedia. But 
though this work reveals the Italian language at its most artistic, 
still the evolution which has taken place since the age of Dante has 
made the modern language, if not a finer, at least a different in- 
strument—the exact nature of which the linguist cannot afford to 
leave uxstudied. On the other hand, it is just as true that the 
language of Dante, likewise, is yet to be sufficiently studied: his 
style, syntax, and lexicology are still terra incognita. 

Thus I can only feel that in assuming the basic identity of the 
two languages Professor Pei would identify two unknowns: two 
varieties of Italian which have in common mainly their phonologi- 
cal and morphological system. But to Pei it is the phonological 
and morphological facts which are basic; he sees no need to deal 
with any syntactical problems except those which can be treated 
under the heading of morphology: all the rest “ belong to the realm 
of literary usage rather than to that of linguistic development.” 
Nor is any concern for literary usage necessary for the student of 
early popular Italian: “The spoken, spontaneous tongue of the 
masses, out of which the Volgare of the earliest Italian documents 
was evolved, is a simple, uninvolved structure.” This separation 


| 
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of linguistics from literature which he would make, this denial of 
literary values for popular speech, is of course utterly un-Crocean— 
diametrically opposed to the Crocean teaching that language is 
poetry (which ‘equation’ Vossler has sought to recommend to 
linguists in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, x1x, 121 seq.). But not 
only does Pei fail to embrace the idealism of Croce: he is even 
more reactionary than the great Positivist Meyer-Liibke who, like 
Diez, included a Romanische Syntax in his grammar. 

Indeed it was the revolutionary changes that took place in Ro- 
mance syntax (for example, the new analytical structure) that, 
shaking the Latin language from top to bottom, brought about a 
new morphology, and probably (by the coinage of new tools for the 
expression of syntactical relations, together with the changes in 
accent—explained by Pei himself as a stylistic fact [p. 21]), a new 
phonology (the dropping of the -s etc.). To my mind any lin- 
guistic survey of any language should begin with stylistics (have 
not the masses a style of their own?),? then proceed to syntax 
(nihil est in syntaai quod non fuerit in stylo has long been a con- 
tention of mine) and to lexicology, then to morphology and word- 
formation, and only at the end enter upon that branch which is the 
least diaphanous to the human mind, phonology. I am fully aware 
how little preparatory work has yet been done in Italian for such a 
program of ‘ idealistic’ linguistics; but is this not precisely because 
Italian linguists have refused most stubbornly to look at language 
as it really is, disregarding the example of the most careful practi- 
cal observer and yet the most ‘ idealistic’ interpreter of linguistic 
change in early Romance that we have: Menéndez Pidal (who, in 
his “ Origenes del espanol,” was able to discern a Castilian, a 
Leonese, etc. style—even in phonology). As for the point made by 
Professor Pei that the ‘learned’ influences (so little deserving of 
scholarly interest) were supposedly at work more exclusively from 
the thirteenth century on, I fail to see how a period of language 
whose first texts include the Indovinello Veronese and the Monte 
Cassino Testimonial Formulas, and whose acme is Dante, can have 
been without ‘ learned ’ and ‘ stylistic’ influences. In regard to the 
significance of these epithets there has come about (probably due 


2 To take just one example of a modern dialect: (of Lucca) found in one 
of the texts cited (p. 209) in this work: “ [though no one else has thought 
of entertaining you with an almanac] ci ha penso Brogio de Toccafondi, 
ci ha penso.” This repetition of ci ha penso [= ci ha pensato] is repre- 
sentative of popular style in many sections of Romance (cf. my Aufsdtze z. 
roman, Syntaz u. Stilistik, no 16)—as well as of English (“he thought 
about it, he did’). Here, however, the turn of speech seems clearly on the 
way to assuming the function of the French emphatic syntagm, now com- 
pletely grammaticised, c’est . . . qui which, comparable to the dynamic 
accent in Germanic languages, allows SVO word order in French to con- 
tinue unaltered. But this same c’est . . . qui, before being grammaticised, 
was originally a stylistic device to attract attention; ci ha penso .. . ci ha 
penso just cited stands at the brink between stylistics and grammar. 
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to the practice of bracketing the ‘learned’ forms in the REW) a 
misconception of language as sharply divided into ‘ pure’ (popu- 
lar) and ‘impure’ (learned) elements—a division which in actual- 
ity has never existed (the term ‘ Romance’ itself is indicative of 
the fact that it was under the leadership of Latin that the early 
growth of the Romance languages took place). Several times Pei 
himself is forced to note how conservative is Italian (in compari- 
son with other Romance languages) in preserving Latin features, 
and how indistinguishable at times in this very language are learned 
words from popular. The criterium ‘learned’ applies as much to 
the formative period as to the later ones of Italian. 

Another step-child of our author is lexicology; according to him 
vocabulary is “the most unstable and unreliable, being subject to 
foreign and obscure influences far more than phonology or mor- 
phology and being, further, liable to drastic changes” (p. 119). 
What a willful severance is this of grammar from all that is living: 
the grammarian, a reactionary by nature, is encouraged to look with 
suspicion upon ‘change and unrest’! As a matter of fact the 
‘ obscure ’ influences to which vocabulary is susceptible can be much 
more easily traced back to cultural facts than can those affecting 
phonology and morphology.* Pei goes on to object that “ broad 
statements and classifications are more difficult in the realm of 
vocabulary than elsewhere”; of course they are difficult on the 
basis of the logical classifications of Wundt adopted by the author 
(‘ restriction ’"—‘ extension ’"—‘ outright change of meaning’ [p. 
127]; ‘ abstract—‘ concrete’ [p. 118]); but why has he failed to 
take into account the ‘law of the complexes’ of Sperber and the 
‘field ’-theory of Trier-Weisgerber, which combine to give us a 
system according to which the main interests, phobias and idiosyn- 
crasies of an epoch would tinge all the words of the same semantic 
field? A marvelous opportunity to retrace the Christian, Ger- 
manic, and Byzantine influences, the influence of the life of the 
medieval communes (of the Renaissance, Counter-Reformation, 
Enlightenment, Romanticism ete. etc.) on Italian semantics has 
here been lost. Consequently the historical explanations offered in 
the section “ Semantic change ” (180) are the least trustworthy in 
this otherwise so scholarly book: 


The word-history of pravus > bravo, if we accept Menéndez Pidal’s 
hypothesis, cannot be traced in the abstract, on pseudo-logical grounds 
(i. e. the scoundrel has courage, thus he is brave; the brave man must have 
other good qualities, thus he is ‘ good’), it is necessary to take into account 
the concrete Spanish origin of the words: cf. such phrases as Sp. toro 


* This does not mean that morphological changes may not depend on 
lexicological changes; we have a clear case of this dependence with the 
pronoun of address Lei [= Vostra Eccellenza], which (obviously) lexi- 
cological and stylistic innovation has led to a confusion of agreement (Let 
é venuto or Lei é venuta)—a confusion which is still unresolved in Italian 


(p. 87). 
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bravo ‘evil bull’ > ‘infuriated bull’; soldado bravo ‘ infuriated soldier’ 
> ‘ good soldier.’ 

The explanation captivus > cattivo “with the understanding, possi- 
bly (!) that only those who are bad are arrested” is quite amateurish: 
Meyer-Liibke and J. Jud have pointed out that captivus among the early 
Christian writers referred to man as a captive of the Devil, of Sin. This 
metaphor pervaded Romance languages; I have been able to attest sources 
— — and Spanish as late as the fourteenth century (ZRPh., 

cimento ‘combat,’ “the close interlocking of opposing forces, per- 
haps (!).”—-No: cementing, as I have shown in Arch. rom., xvu, 410, 
referred to a means of the chemists for assaying, purifying gold; hence 
‘ordeal’ > ‘combat.’ There is no abstract method for explaining semantic 
change; words must be studied in their respective climates. 

credenza ‘cupboard,’ “that to which things are entrusted.” No: cre- 
denza was the sideboard (cf. Eng. credence, NED., s. v., 5-6) on which one 
assayed the food of princes to make sure that there was no poison in it: 
fare la credenza 14th c, (cf. Germ. einen Trunk kredenizen; Sp. hacer la 
pHs How little interested is the Italianist in the cultural institutions 
of Italy! 


It is only in the section dealing with word-formation that more 
modern developments are treated; here (§§ 178, 193 etc.) Pei gives 
passing references to the investigations of Migliorini—without, 
however, doing justice to the latter’s concern with cultural roots. 
Thus brought in inorganically, the lists of modern colloquialisms 
(e. g. pancia-fichista ‘ pacifist’) seem to me to discord with the 
Duecento atmosphere of the linguistic phenomena treated in this 
book. 

In conclusion, I submit the following criticisms of miscellaneous 
details : 


P. 38, instead of explaining -ta by haplology (citta[de] de Roma, 
bonta[de] de Deo) I would suggest that the first step involved the drop- 
ping of the d (cittae, bontae); then, alongside these forms in ae the type 
citta, bontaé was introduced as hypercorrect (since there alternated with 4, 
sta etc. the [secondary] forms ae, stae etc.—representing what is called 
‘Murmelvokal’). P. 59, hedera > ellera has been convincingly explained 
by Schuchardt (ZRPh., xx1, 33) as due to the interference of another plant 
name, elena (fr. aunée, Germ. Alant); in Isidore inula. Tra(d)uce 
> tralce is no more astonishing than are sauma > salma, impa(c)tu > ap- 
palto. P. 74, is not padrone the vocative form? Cf. such Sp. cases as 
Sant-yague. P. 80, is ultimo really a ‘popular form’? P. 89, Ital. chi 
seems to me to represent not the result of a merger of qui and quis, but 
the one interrogative qui?, which was also used for the inclusive relative, 
as I have pointed out in RFA., m1, 1 seg. P. 94, The replacement of the 
forms amamo, vedemo, dormino by the subjunctive form of 294 and 3rd con- 
jugation verbs (capiamus, habeamus, faciamus) which is here referred 
to is not explained; on p. 105 however we are told that the hortatory use 
of the subjunctive is involved in this change. But ‘let us love’ is not ‘ we 
love.’ It seems to me that we have to do with a stylistic use of the sub- 
junctive of uncertainty (Lat. dicat quispiam ‘somebody may say’) as an 
expression of modesty: ‘we may understand, have, do.’ Forms of the first 
person are very likely to be rendered in a more modest arrangement; I 
have explained the Rumanian 1st pers. sing. as a plural auctoris, the 
Romance *dao, *stao for do, sto as a future (dabo = do has been attested 
by Léfstedt). Cf. also popular French on va = nous allons; tosc. noi st 
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va etc. P. 99, The tonic vowels in ebbi, seppi have not been given their 
diacritic signs; thereby the impossibility of their having been influenced 
by debbi (which was itself replaced by dovei, dovetti) is rendered less 
obvious. Why could there not have been an influence of stetti, detti ete.? 
P. 108, Noli facere, ne feceris (facias) could not have had any bearing on 
Ital. non fare; this represents a genuine stylistic use of the infinitive as 
a rougher way of giving orders—a phenomenon not unknown in other 
Romance tongues (the professor of Greek in my college at Vienna used to 
refer to this as a ‘ Fuhrmanns-imperativ’!). P. 110, The connotation of 
‘chance,’ ‘ accident’ should be emphasized in the case of mi vien veduto; 
this connotation is not shared by the parallel Retoromance construction. 
P. 116, “ Possibly a disregard of analysis appears in the case of adjectives 
used for adverbs: veder chiaro, parlar forte.” Yes, but it should be stated 
that here we are dealing with the oldest layer of Romance adverbs, that 
preceded the analytical form; parlar forte = Lat. magnum clamare = Eng. 
to speak loud, Germ. laut sprechen, literally = ‘ Lautes sprechen.’ P. 125, 
The type spazzacamino, at least, should be grouped with calpestare, lunedi 
primavera, all of them old compounds. P. 130, Why suggest the vague pos- 
sibility of Etruscan influence on Ital. -etto, when Briich (Rev. d. lingu. 
rom., II, 98) has so convincingly proved a Germanic origin? P. 134, fifa 
‘panic,’ “a word of uncertain origin.” But this is surely a dialect word 
which was used before the war, cf. the reviewer’s Die Umschreibungen des 
Begriffes ‘Hunger’ im Ital., p. 93; REW 3411 (the variants with o-u-ii). 
P. 183, The non mangiai ma’ mezzo pane with the missing che before mezzo 
pane is similar rather to O.Fr. Franceis ne parolent mais / Ganelun 
respunt than to Sp. no mds que. P. 188, The derivation of paradegu from 
mapadéxouar seems unlikely to me; the use of this Greek word would repre- 
sent a hapax in Romance. The word is better explained as derived from 
par-aticum ‘what belongs to a pair’ > ‘what belongs to each member of 
a community.’ P. 209, Catrettaglie ‘ragazze dei borghi’ is not explained; 
perhaps it belongs to cutrettola, which is attested in the form cutretta in 
the 14th-16th c.; ef. the form catrémola (cauda; cau- > ca-) in the thesis 
“Die Benennungen der Bachstelze” (Leipzig, 1933), by R. Hallig, p. 29. 


In the bibliographical part the latest revision of the Stolz- 
Schmalz grammar (Leumann-Hofmann, 19) should be cited: Pe- 
trocchi and Rigutini-Bulle should not be listed among etymological 
dictionaries; among Elise Richter’s writings her most important 
contribution, “Der innere Zusammenhang der romanischen 
Sprachen ” should have been represented; there should also have 
been cited Ernout-Meillet’s etymological dictionary of Latin, so 
important for Romance. Correct Briick to Briich, Bahrens to 
Behrens. 

Leo SPITZER 


Studies by Members of the French Department of Yale University. 
Edited by ALBEertT FEUILLERAT. Decennial Volume. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. vi-+ 353. $3.00. 
(Yale Romanic Studies, Xv111.) 


This volume marks the conclusion of the first ten-year period in 
the life of its series. Scholars may well express the hope that there 
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will be many more periods of equal productivity. Seven articles are 
published here. 

R. C. Bates traces the varying efforts to classify le Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne and concludes that it is a baroque epic, comparable 
in its curious diversity, which does not prevent unity of a certain 
sort, with an oriental rug. He adds notes on the text, offered to 
aid some future editor, who will publish the poem as a document 
that first appeared about 1155. P. A. Wadsworth contributes a 
“biographical sketch” of Marin Le Roy de Gomberville, in the 
composition of which he has made use of unpublished French ma- 
terial. His account of his author is interesting enough, and he 
clarifies the stages through which the Fzril de Polexandre and 
Polexandre passed between 1619 and 1638. But he makes no effort 
to place Gomberville among seventeenth-century novelists, or to 
explain why he should have had as much fame as he did. He 
mit with profit have consulted Professor Peyre, who recently 
wrot tit “méme une étude objective et ‘ scientifique’ ne devrait 
pas redouver les réflexions, les conclusions générales appuyées sur 
des remarques solides.” 

Jean Boorsch publishes a long and penetrating study of Corneil- 
le’s tragedies, taking issue with Lanson and discussing the drama- 
tist as one who was seeking, not to portray character, but to arouse 
emotion in his audience. His work is valuable as counteracting 
the excesses of the psychological school and as calling attention to 
Corneille’s use of varied means to interest the spectator, to keep 
him in suspense, and to appeal to his emotions. I do notesee, how- 
ever, that one method is in conflict with the other. Corneille’s 
purpose was to please and pleasure may well result from other 
methods than those that rouse the emotions. As portraits were 
popular in the seventeenth century, though not drawn in accord- 
ance with the methods of Freud and Proust, a dramatist may well 
have introduced them into his plays, whether he was at the same 
time making an emotional appeal or not.* 

Two articles are concerned with Voltaire. In the first E. L. 


1P. 124, the postponement of Chiméne’s marriage is said to have been 
caused by a desire to preserve the unities, but it was rather for the sake 
of the bienséances. P. 126, fourth line from the bottom, for “ Horace” 
read “Curiace.” P. 131, B. objects to the amorous intrigue in Cinna, and 
well he may, but it was quite in accord with C.’s desire to make an emo- 
tional appeal. P. 133, C.’s defense of Félix is summed up as follows: “ce 
n’est pas par haine des chrétiens qu’il fait punir son gendre car ‘ cela nous 
le rendrait exécrable,’ c’est seulement par une lache timidité! ” B. calls 
this a “ plaidoyer normand ” and I suppose it is, but it is one that seems 
to be approved by certain Pétainistes today when it is applied to the Vichy 
government. Pp. 143 seq., B. sums up the chief faults of C.’s last ten 
tragedies as lack of centering, due in part to the introduction of too many 
characters of importance, absence of inevitability, and substitution of 
political ambition for amour-tendresse. He might have noted that Suréna 
does not show this last characteristic and that the introduction of too 
many important characters is also seen in Pompée. 
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Edsall points out various similarities in thought between Fonte- 
nelle and Voltaire and expresses the opinion that the former ex- 
erted considerable influence on the latter. He seems justified so 
far as fables and oracles are concerned, but their attitudes towards 
miracles and the age of the world may well have had common 
sources.” The other article, by P. J. Sturm, traces the history of 
Joubert’s attitude towards Voltaire, whom he at first admired and 
imitated, but whom he subsequently execrated, though he could 
never “shut his mind to the charm of Voltaire’s art.” 

Albert Feuillerat, who edits the volume, has contributed to it one 
of its most important articles, one in which he seeks to discover the 
principle that guided the arrangement of the poems that make up 
les Fleurs du mal. While his predecessors have studied later edi- 
tions, F. has turned to the first and has found that the poems in 
it can be grouped as follows: an Aw lecteur, Spleen et Idéal (poems 
1-77), les Fleurs du mal (poems 78-89). Spleen et Idéal has five 
subdivisions ; les Fleurs du mal, four. As B. wished to enlarge the 
collection and to replace the six poems that had been amputated 
by the censor, he added in the second edition a number of poems 
composed in 1858-60. These serve to reenforce the spirit of dis- 
couragement and renunciation found in the first collection, but they 
obscure its vitality by their “nihilisme triomphant.” The article 
shows profound knowledge of Baudelaire and will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in nineteenth-century poetry. 

The volume concludes with a short article on la Plume, a journal 
of 1889-99 which, according to W. K. Cornell, was more pretentious 
than important. 


H. CarrineTon LANCASTER 


Word-Hoard. Passages from Old English Literature from the 
Sixth to the Eleventh Centuries, Translated and Arranged by 
Marcarer WititiAMs. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 459. $4. 


In the publishers’ blurb this book is described as “ 400 pages of 
prose and poetry written by the earlier men who wrote English, 
now rewritten into modern English which preserves all the life and 
vigor of the originals.” And in the author’s foreword we are told, 
“This book is not a history of Old English literature, nor a criti- 
cism of it, nor even an exposition of that distant culture. It is an 
attempt to let Old English literature speak for itself.” When how- 
ever we read the book, we find that these descriptions are inaccurate. 
The author gives us metrical translations of 17 shorter poems com- 
plete (three of these, oddly enough, are left out of her list of “ Works 


2Cf. D. R. McKee, Simon Tyssot de Patot and the Seventeenth-Century 
Background of Critical Deism, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
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Translated”), and of 14 of the riddles, together with selections 
from a number of other works in verse and prose, but all this comes 
to nothing like 400 pages. In fact the book takes the form of a 
connected though sketchy history of Old English literature, a his- 
tory in which the translations and synopses are imbedded. The 
work falls into 14 chapters, 11 appendices, an epilogue, three bibli- 
ographies, nine pages of chronological tables, and an index, besides 
the introductory matter. It differs from an ordinary history in 
that the translations make a much larger proportion of the whole 
than is usual in such works; in short, it is an attempt to combine 
a history with an anthology, for the benefit of readers who have no 
Old English. 
The book is written with a glow of interest and appreciation for 
which all professional students of the period will be grateful. It 
is marred, however, I am sorry to say, by many inaccuracies. Some 
of the errors may be due to careless or hasty proofreading, but most 
of them seem to reflect careless or hasty composition. It would be 
impossible in the space at my command to list all the mistakes in 
this book, or even a great proportion of them. I must limit myself 
to a few examples. The contents of OE writings did not run “ in 
streams of oral tradition ” only, in ME times, as the author (p. 4) 
seems to think; the written tradition, though greatly weakened, was 
never broken, in devotional literature at least. Hearne got his text 
of Maldon (p. 6) from Elphinston, not from the MS itself; this 
MS, Otho A xii of the Cotton collection, was burned in 1731, but 
fragments of it still survive in the British Museum. The proper 
name Zupitza is misspelt Zupitzer (p. 8). Similarly Wren (p. 9) 
should be Wrenn. Leofric (p. 12) was an eleventh-century worthy, 
and therefore could not have made donations in 992. Leodwisan 
means, not “song-wise” (p. 12) but “verse, poetry” Cardinal 
Guala had a priory of St. Andrew at Chesterton (near Ely), not 
at Chester (p. 12). The kenning is not properly described as “a 
Scandinavian form of metaphor” (p. 15 footnote), though its 
name is of Scandinavian origin. Wherever the runes came from, 
they were hardly the invention of “tribes of the north-west” (p. 
16). If the author had read the section on rime in my edition of 
Widsith, she would not have said that early OE poetry “had no 
thyme” (p. 18). It cannot rightly be said pf Widsith as a whole 
that “the sentences do not end in the middle of a line” (p. 22), 
though this can be said of the mnemonic parts or thulas of that 
poem ; see my discussion in FLH., v, 5%. The etymology given for 
scop (p. 23 footnote) is hardly tenable. The many mistakes and 
inconsistencies in the translation of Widsith (pp. 24-28), and in the 
other translations, I will pass over. The author is certainly wrong 
in calling her translations “ as literal as possible” (p. v), if literal- 
ness includes accuracy. The book, if revised carefully, might well 
serve a useful purpose; as it stands, it cannot be commended. 


Kemp MALONE 
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The English Ode from Milton to Keats. By Grorce N. SHUSTER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 
314. $3.00. (Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, 150.) 


President Shuster’s history of the ode has all the outward marks 
of a learned monograph except a list, at the end, of books consulted. 
This omission will not gravely inconvenience students, because full 
references are given throughout in 1036 footnotes. Text and notes 
alike prove that the author has read or looked into every poet and 
every source of information he could lay hands on, including sev- 
eral unpublished dissertations or essays. All, indeed, that wide- 
ranging inquiry and prolonged industry have been able to accom- 
plish is here assembled. The book, nevertheless, is disappointing, 
and not creditable to American scholarship. 

A generous tribute is paid at the outset to this reviewer’s doc- 
toral dissertation, The English Ode to 1660, written a quarter of a 
century ago. It is an ungrateful duty to observe that President 
Shuster would have avoided several mistakes—e. g., in his treat- 
ment of Milton, pp. 72, 73—had he made fuller use of it. Bent 
upon adding an “ original contribution ” to literary history, he has 
amassed a great quantity of material which has, for the most part, 
only a conjectural bearing on his subject— highly probable,” 
“ doubtless,” “apparently,” “in all likelihood,” are the key words 
on many a page—while he is guilty of hesitation, confusion, or error 
in his treatment of some questions already settled. It is not a 
scholar’s fault, of course, that the historical study of some literary 
forms yields meagre results. The ode is one of these forms. And 
President Shuster, in his effort to produce a big book, independent 
in approach and dazzling in its erudition, has drawn a blurred pic- 
ture which half conceals superficiality, shaky learning, and the 
absence of any important new light. The greater portion of the 
volume is, like many other so-called literary histories, a mere chroni- 
cle, overlaid with critical comment and interpretation. In spots, 
the interpretation has value. The opening chapter contains a sensi- 
ble discussion of aims; and passages elsewhere, especially in Chapter 
1r and in the early part of Chapter v1, show penetration and grasp. 
Many other passages, however, are unimpressive. Cowley, for exam- 
pie, is defended as being “ merely baroque to a point bound to exas- 
perate even those who do not dislike the baroque under any and all 
circumstances” (p. 111). This is a dubious, if not absurd, piece 
of special pleading, and a numerous company of like instances could 
be cited if space permitted. 

The book is marred, furthermore, by such locutions and forms as 
the following: “ Horace’s epistles and sermons” (p. 59) ; “hardly 
... than” (p. 91); “different... than” (pp. 205, 295); 
“ Watts had neither great metaphorical power nor literary ambition, 
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though he constantly makes one feel that he might have been both ” 
(p. 155); “epigonous” (pp. 146, 152, 179); “ programmatic ” 
(pp. 167, 198) ; “ It is after all not a coincidence that Samuel John- 
son could make a living translation from the French, writing about 
Macbeth, and planning a dictionary” (p. 187) ; “some of this riches 
has its parallel” (p. 192); “in part because, but not merely only 
because” (p. 197); “the Augustan Parnassans” (p. 197); “he 
whiled away many a studious hour ” (p. 201) ; “ interpretive read- 
ing” (p. 290); “assertions made to the beginning of this book ” 
(p. 295). One of President Shuster’s favourite inventions is “ dic- 
tional” (pp. 202, 211, 244, 247, 276, 286), and this notice may 
fitly conclude, in his own words, with the statement that his 
treatise “is quite without dictional distinction” (pp. 168-9). 


Rosert SHAFER 
University of Cincinnati 


Nineteenth-Century Studies. Collected and edited by HerseErt 
Davis, C. DE VANE, and R. C. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp. ix-+ 303. $3.00. 


This collection of articles written and edited by members of the 
Cornell Department of English—two of them “ recent members ” 
by the time of publication—is widely representative of the nine- 
teenth century in periods and in types of literary subject-matter. 
I: begins with The Ancient Mariner and ends with The Way of All 
Flesh. Four papers on poetry show notable interest in the philos- 
ophy of composition. Both R. C. Bald and Harold Wiener write 
with John Livingston Lowes’ theories of the poetic imagination held 
definitely in mind, and both suggest modification, Bald presenting 
some “ Addenda to The Road to Xanadu” in a new study of The 
Ancient Mariner, and Wiener taking Lowes’ theory as his point of 
departure for investigating the sources of Byron’s Turkish Tales. 
William De Vane writes on Browning and the Spirit of Greece, and 
Oscar Maurer, Jr. on William Morris and the Poetry of Escape, 
and each author works through to an interestingly paradoxical 
conclusion. 

The fund of biographical material available to students of the 
romantic poets is enriched by the publication of hitherto unprinted 
letters by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Allsop, and Mrs. Gill- 
man—recent additions to the Cornell Wordsworth collection. This 
material, donated by Mr. Victor Emanuel, has been carefully edited, 
with detailed annotations, by Leslie N. Broughton. Prose fiction 
is the subject of studies by Carlisle Moore and Claude Bissell. 
Some of Moore’s findings on the very general topic, Thomas Carlyle 
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and Fiction: 1822-1834, would justify a more specific title and 
more sharply focussed presentation. Bissell’s paper on Samuel 
Butler offers help to readers who wish to get beyond current 
generalizations on the scientific background of The Way of All 
Flesh. Useful information about the effects of Ruskin’s aesthetics 
on social reform is presented by Frank Curtin in a paper that would 
gain from condensation but certainly deserves to be included. 

In view of the wide interest that has been evoked by Lowes’ 
study of Coleridge it is perhaps justifiable to select Bald’s “ Cole- 
ridge and The Ancient Mariner” for such analysis and comment 
as space allows. Bald has presented excerpts from Coleridge’s still 
unpublished notebooks, not available to Lowes, which, he finds, 
“ elucidate a number of passages in The Ancient Mariner, especially 
those which were altered or added after 1800.” They also suggest 
that Lowes placed too little emphasis, on the one hand, on “ the 
conscious element in the composition of The Ancient Mariner,” 
and, on the other, on “ the possible influence of opium in furnish- 
ing impressions which were incorporated into the poem.” Due 
credit is given to Abrams and others who have been working on 
Coleridge since the publication of Lowes’ book. Bald’s first point, 
the elucidation of passages in the poem, shows sensitive reading 
of the notebooks and the poem itself, and although the bearing of 
the one on the other is sometimes remote it is always worth indicat- 
ing. His discussion of the conscious element in the workings of 
Coleridge’s imagination contains some cogent arguments and some 
suggestions that are not, as he admits, anything more than sugges- 
tions. His third point, on the possible influence of opium, carries 
conviction. In the face of the evidence presented it is scarcely 
possible to take exception to the general conclusion, that “the 
range of mental activity which contributed to the poem was even 
wider and more complex than has previously been suggested.” The 
paper deserves the close attention of students interested in the 
psychology of the poetic imagination. 

It was highly appropriate that this book should be dedicated to 
Clark Sutherland Northrup on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Cornell Department of English, for every one of the studies 
gives the results of some scholarly research in pertinent fields, 
and every one says something worth the saying. Occasionally the 
writing is a trifle heavy for casual readers and at the same time 
rather diffuse for specialists, who might be glad to have the essential 
results of the investigations more economically expressed ; but, with 
allowance for the difficulties which editors of occasional volumes 
inevitably face, it is fair to call this a fitting tribute to an influential 
scholar and teacher. 


D. SNYDER 


Vassar College 
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Das englische Schrifttum in Deutschland von 1518-1600. By 
InENE WiEM. Palaestra 219, Leipzig, 1940; 150 pp. For the 
seventeenth century (Waterhouse), for the eighteenth century (Mary 
Bell Price), for the period 1895-1934 (Schlosser), bibliographical 
works of a similar intent were already in existence. A treat- 
ment of the sixteenth century was fraught with particular diffi- 
culties. Here it did not suffice to ask what English originals were 
translated into German during these significant years. The ques- 
tion was, what works were accessible to the public of the time 
that had acquired the habit of reading. Most of the important 
English works of the age were written in Latin, or if originally 
written in English, they might be regarded as accessible to the 
learned in Germany as soon as they were translated into Latin and 
circulated in Germany. Of 200 works listed, 160 were circulated 
in Germany in Latin only. Furthermore the exclusion of religious 
works, doubtfully permissible for the eighteenth century, would 
have been inexcusable for this earlier period. What works were 
actually read? The answer was not to be found by the most exhaus- 
tive search through even the catalogue of the Preussische Biblio- 
theken but only in the “ Messkataloge ” and similar sources. 

To one item only in Wiem’s introduction will fellow workers take 
exception. The author tells us that in Max Spirigatis’s essay of 
1902, Englische Literatur auf der Frankfurter Messe von 1561-1620, 
there are thirty-eight titles for the period before 1600 and adds: 
“Tch habe mit Riicksicht [darauf] von der Aufnahme dieser Werke 
in meine Bibliographie abgesehen.” Ten pages have been saved, 
but at what a cost! An otherwise beautiful bibliography is incom- 
plete and successive workers in the field will be either greatly 
hindered in their work or absolutely thwarted, according to whether 
or not they can lay hands on Max Spirigatis’s compilation. 

The text of the bibliography falls into two parts. I. Lateinische 
Schriften. A. Englische Originalliteratur in lateinischer Sprache. 
B. Lateinische Ubertragungen aus dem ‘Englischen, die von 
deutschen Ubersetzern herriihren (Query: Why not from other 
translators as well?) and II. Deutsche Ubersetzungen. A. aus dem 
Lateinischen, B. aus dem Englischen. Within these divisions and 
subdivisions the works are listed in chronological order. The 
advantage of this is easy to see. The disadvantage is that an 
identical work may appear under IJ A. and B. and II A. and B. and 
the connection can only be recovered through the incomplete cross 
references or through the apparently excellent index. 

In one respect Wiem’s bibliography has set a new standard, one 
which in view of the multiplicity of works in the later centuries, 
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its successors can scarcely live up to. After every entry there follows 
any necessary bibliographical note and usually a statement of the 
occasion of the writing of the book and a general indication of its 
content. It was no small task to predigest so many heavily titled 
Latin tomes and it is a service for which later generations of 
workers will call the author blessed. 


LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 
University of California, Berkeley 


. Dat Dyalogus of twisprake tusschen den wisen coninck Salomon 
ende Marcolphus. Edited by WILLEM DE VREESE and JAN DE VRIEs, 
“ Nederlandsche Volksboeken,” vit. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1941. Pp. 
viii, 75. This fascicle fills the longstanding gap in the admirable 
series of “ Nederlandsche Volksboeken.” It makes available a chap- 
book which had hitherto been available only in the rather unsatis- 
factory reprint in the extremely rare “ Maetschappy der Vlaemsche 
Bibliophilen ” (3d Series, x; Ghent, 1861. A copy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library). Willem de Vreese prepared the text and a 
bibliographical appendix, but his death halted publication. Jan de 
Vries has added a second appendix on the source of the Dutch 
text and the parallels to the jests. The delay has not been harmful, 
for our knowledge of the cycle of Solomon and Marcolf has been 
greatly enlarged since De Vreese began his work. The several 
aspects of this very puzzling cycle can now be readily surveyed. 
John M. Kemble’s old and rare Salomon and Saturn (London, 
1848), a storehouse of information, has not been completely 
replaced by Arthur Ritter von Vincenti’s Die altenglischen Dialoge 
von Salomon und Saturn (Leipzig, 1904). Such general works are 
supplemented by editions of the more important texts, e. g., Fried- 
rich Vogt’s edition of the MHG romance Salman und Morolf 
(Leipzig, 1889), which is the basis of later studies on the narrative 
element of the cycle; Walter Benary’s fundamental critical text of 
the Latin dialogue Salomon et Marcolfus (Leipzig, 1914); and 
Walter Hartmann’s edition of the late medieval German Spruch- 
gedicht Salomon und Markolf (Halle, 1934). We are now promised 
an American edition of the difficult and puzzling Old English 
Salomon and Saturn to complete the list of editions of important 
texts. Although our knowledge of the French dialogues or Gregor 
Haydn’s version is not entirely complete or satisfactory, the texts 
scarcely deserve new editions. Now’ that we have an introduction to 
the several branches of this cycle in these several works, e. g., the 
romantic narrative (Vogt), the jests (De Vries), the dialogue 
(Kemble, Benary), we can hope that further investigation will 

illuminate the dark corners. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received.] 


Bevington, Merle Mowbray.—The Satur- 
day Review, 1855-1868, representative edu- 
cated opinion in Victorian England. New 
York: Columbia U. Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 
415. $3.50. (Columbia U. Studies in Eng. 
and Comp. Lit., 154.) 

Brown, E. K.— The method of Edmund 
Wilson. Reprinted from U. of Toronto Quar- 
terly, xi, 1, October, 1941. Pp. 7. [A review.] 

Cawley, Robert Ralston.—Milton’s literary 
craftsmanship, a study of A Brief History 
of Moscovia, with an edition of the text. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1941. 
Pp. x + 105. $2.00. (Princeton Studies in 
English, 24.) 

Erasmus, Desiderius.—The praise of folly. 
Transl. from Latin, with an essay and com- 
mentary, by Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, [1941]. Pp. 
xliv + 166. $2.50. 

Flanagan, John T.—James Hall, literary 
pioneer of the Ohio Valley. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: U. of Minn. Press, [1941]. Pp. viii 
+218. $2.50. 

Kierkegaard, S.—The sickness unto death. 
Transl. with introd. by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1941. 
Pp, xx + 231. $2.75. 

Metcalf, John Calvin—Humanistic studies 
in honor of. Charlottesville, Va.: U. of Va., 
1941. Pp. x-+ 338. $3.00. (U. of Va. 
Studies, 1.) 


Rubel, Veré L.—Poetic diction in the Eng- 


lish Renaissance, from Skelton through Spen- 
ser. New York: Mod. Lang. Ass’n., 1941. 
Pp. xiv-+ 312. $3.00. (MLA, Revolving 
Fund Series, xii.) 

Thaler, Alwin——Shakespeare and democ- 
racy. Knoaville, Tenn.: U. of Tenn. Press, 
1941. Pp. xii + 312. $2.50. 

Wilson, John Harold (ed.).—The Rochester- 
Savile letters, 1671-1680. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State U. Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 127. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P.— The argument of 
Milton’s Comus. Reprinted from U.of Toronto 
Quarterly, xi, 1, October, 1941. Pp. 25. 


GERMAN 


Anders, Heinrich—Das phonetische Bild 
der deutschen Eintragungen im Altesten 
Stadtbuch von Punitz aus der zweiten Hilfte 
des 15. Jhs—Laubert, Manfred.—Flottwells 
Auffassung von Beamtenpflicht. [Aus: Deut- 
sche wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift im Warthe- 


land. Jg. 2, H. 3/4.] Posen, Leipzig: Hirzel 
in Komm., 1941. Pp. 361-412. M. 1.25. 

——Zur Geschichte der schlesischen Mund- 
art im Mittelalter. [Aus: Deutsche wissen- 
schaftliche Zeitschrift im Wartheland. Jg. 
2,H.3/4.]. Posen, Leipzig: Hirzel in Komm. 
1941. Pp. 463-500. 90 Pf. 

Balzer, Hans.—Wilhelm Buschs Wesen und 
Werk im Spiegel seiner Spruchweisheit. (Mit 
33 Zeichnungen v. Wilhelm Busch). Leipzig: 
Weibezahl [1941]. 228 pp. M. 3.80. 


Becker, Henrik.—Deutsche Sprachkunde. 
1. Sprachlehre. Leipzig: Reclam, 1941. 335 
pp. M. 10. 

Berger, Siegfried. — Gediichtnisrede auf 
Johannes Schlaf. [Aus dem Amtsblatt “ Die 
Provinz Sachsen”]. [Nauwmburg: Lippert], 
1941. 14 pp. 


Brémmel, Johannes.—Rhythmus als Stil- 
element in Mérikes Prosa. Vorstudien zu 
einer kritischen Ausgabe seiner Briefe und 
Werke. Diss. Leipzig. [Das deutsche Wort. 
Bd. 1]. Dresden: Dittert, 1941. 177 pp. M. 3. 


Chrétien, C. Douglas.—Indo European 
Final -*S in Germanic, [Univ. of Calif. Publ. 
in Modern Philology xxv, 1-10]. Berkeley: 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1941. 10 pp. 


Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins. Im 
Auftr. d. Vorsitzers des Wiener Goethe- 
Vereins hrsg. von Eduard Castle. Bd. 46. 
Wien: Wiener Goethe-Verein, 1941. 72 pp. 
4°. 

Duden, Der grosse. 1. Rechtsschreibung 
der deutschen Sprache und der Fremdwiorter 
. . . 12, neubearb. u. erweiterte Auflage. 
coer Bibliogr. Institut, 1941. 74, 692 pp. 

Eckert, Albert.—Die Mundarten der deut- 
schen Mutterkolonien Bessarabiens und ihre 
Stammheimat. Mit 16 Karten. Diss. [Deu. 
Dialektgeographie. H. 40]. Marburg: Elwert, 
1941. x, 96 pp. 4°. M. 6. 


Eichert, Ellynor.—Das geistliche Spiel der 
Gegenwart in Deutschland und Frankreich. 
Diss. Tiibingen, [Neue dt, Forschungen. Abt. 
Vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft. Bd. 2]. 
Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1941. 317 pp. 
M. 13. 

» Fairley, Barker.—Rainer Maria Rilke: an 
estimate. [Repr. from Univ. of Toronto Quar- 
terly, Vol. XI, no. 1, Oct. 1941]. 14 pp. 


Fricke, Gerhard. — Erfahrung und Ge- 
staltung des Tragischen in deutscher Art 
und Dichtung. [Schriften d. wissenschaftl. 
Akademie d. NSD.-Dozentenbundes d. Chris- 
tian-Albrechts-Univ. Kiel. 16.]. Newmiinster: 
Wachholtz, 1940. 26 pp. M. 1. 


Fromme, [Rudolf Karl Theodor]. Das . 


Frommesche Wéorterbuch. Wortschatz d. 
Mundart des Kirchspiels Hohenbostel im 
Deistervorland [1875]. Hrsg. von Paul Al- 
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pers. Oldenburg: Gerh, Stalling, 1941. 96 
pp. M. 5.50. 


Fiirstenau, Jutta—Fontane und die miirk- 
ische Heimat. Diss. [Germanische Studien. 
H. 232]. Berlin: Ebering, 1941. 288 pp. 
M. 10.80. 

Hagboldt, Peter.—Erzihlungen und Anek- 
doten Retold and Edited. Book Three— 
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